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“Lend me your ears’ says science 


It’s no accident that you hear so clearly 
when you pick up your telephone. Bell Labo- 
ratories engineers are constantly at work to 
make listening easy for you. 

When these engineers design a method to 
bring speech still more clearly to your ears, 
the new circuit is given many scientific tests. 
Then it gets a final check from a “Sounding 
Board” like the one pictured above: 

This check shows just how the system will 
work in actual use. The men and women 


represent you and many millions of other 
telephone listeners. Their specially trained 
ears check syllables, words and sentences 
as they come over the telephones. While 
they listen, they write down their ratings 
on the pads in front of them. 


The Board members approve only whea 
they are sure that the voice they hear is 
natural in tone, clear in quality and easily 
understood. Not until they are certain the 
circuit will suit your ear is it put into use. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES A great research organization, working 


to bring you the best possible telephone service at the lowest possible cost 
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MERICAN FRIENDS OF FRANCO SUFFERED A 
etback last spring when the House of Representatives 
vas forced to back down on the inclusion of Spain among 
he recipients of E. R. P. But they have not given up hope, 
ad another campaign to rehabilitate Franco diplomati- 
ally and financially is being organized. The Madrid 
overnment, as Mr. del Vayo reported last week, has 
ent a strong contingent of lobbyists to the United Na- 
ions Assembly in Paris and, it is rumored, the Arab 
loc, together with a number of Latin American nations 
eaded by Argentina, is ready to support Spain’s admis- 
ion to the U. N. More important to the Spanish dicta- 
ot, whose most urgent need is dollars, are the kind words 
¢ has just received from two influential American poli- 
icians. Former Postmaster-General James A. Farley, in 
arcelona on business, declared last week that he favored 
trengthened relations between Spain and the United 
tates and forecast the early inclusion of Spain among 
he E. R. P. nations. The same day, Senator Chan Gurney, 
he North Dakota Republican who heads the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, paid a friendly call on the 
eneralissimo accompanied by an imposing retinue con- 
isting of the American Chargé d' Affaires Paul Culbert- 
on, two American major-generals, and a rear-admiral 
f the United States Navy. According to Mr. del Vayo's 
eport this week on page 390, Franco received the dele- 
ation with all the arrogance of a man in a superior bar- 
ining position, Yet Senator Gurney subsequently told 
ne press that he advocated “complete relations between 
pain and the other great powers’ and that he was con- 
inced “'the Spaniards have the moral courage which both 
eneralissimo Franco and myself would be delighted to 
ee reinstated in all countries of Europe.” It would be 
interesting to know if the official nature of the visiting 
lelegation indicates Administration approval of the Sen- 
tor's remarks. It is true enough that some Spaniards 
lave plenty of raoral and other sorts of courage. They 
eed it to keep up the long fight against fascism while 
erican politicians hob-nob with their dictator. 
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OUT OF THE BLUE, LAST WEEK, CAME THE 
ood news that the Massachusetts Board of Education had 
unanimously lifted the ban on The Nation that had 
existed for four months in the commonwealth’s eight 
teachers’ colleges. The ban, readers will remember, was 
these two unions from plants for which it is responsible, 





imposed by Patrick J. Sullivan, director of the insti- 
tutions, who had “‘read in the newspapers’ that The 
Nation ‘“‘carried anti-Catholic articles.” While almost 
no accounts of the board’s action have appeared in the 
press—particularly the New England press—word has 
reached us from Boston that the four-hour discussion 
that led to the revocation of the edict was a dramatic one. 
The fight against censorship was waged virtually single- 
handed by Gregory J. Gregory, a vocational counsellor, 
who had been asked to postpone his battle until “after 





the elections.’’ Unlike some of his colleagues, however, 
Mr. Gregory felt that he “had nothing to lose,”’ and that 
he would “never be able to live with” himself if he did 
not press the issue. He therefore challenged and suc- 
cessfully out-argued every witness against The Nation 
and freedom of the press. Credit is also due to the Civil 
Liberties Union of Massachusetts, which spearheaded the 
drive to arouse community sentiment against the ban. In 
announcing its decision, the board—quite properly stat- 
ing that it ‘in no way gives its approval of the contents 
of the articles [by Paul Blanshard }""—declared its policy 
is “to support at all times the four fundamental free- 
doms of the American republic.’’ That is all The Nation 
has ever asked of any educator, and we refer the phrase 
to Superintendent of Schools William Jansen of New 
York City. “ 
THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION APPEARS 
to have placed Philip Murray in a most unenviable posi- 
tion. Only a few weeks ago, his lieutenant, James B. 
Carey, testified before a Congressional committee that 
the leadership of the C. I. O. United Electrical Workers 
was Communist and that on certain issues the union 
acted as a Communist “front.” Now, the Atomic Energy 
Commission has forbidden two of its contractors to recog- 
nize either the U. E. or the United Public Workers, an- 
other C. I. O. affiliate, as a bargaining agent for workers 
in atomic plants. The commission’s action, of course, 
was not based solely on Carey's testimony, but on other 
information and on the refusal of the unions’ officers to 
sign the non-Communist oath required under the Taft- 
Hartley act. There is no question of Murray's complete 
opposition to the Communists, but the fact is that as head 
of the United Steel Workers he, too, has refused to 
sign the oath. What is far more important, he doubtless 
realizes the grave danger that lies in the precedent that 
has been set. If the Atomic Energy Commission can bar 
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then the army, the navy, and other agencies can take simi. 


lar action against unions alleged to be Communist-domi. 
nated in any industry that is engaged in defense work. 
We can appreciate the extreme caution which the Com. ~ 
mission’s chairman, David E. Lilienthal, feels oblized 
to exercise without believing that he has hit on a formul; 
that is either safe or effective. In a sense, he, also, js 908 
caught up in a dilemma that will not disappear until thelf.. of, 
country, through its courts, has decided once and for al! An 
whether the Communist Party is a legal political entity 
or a subversive agency beyond the law. We can hardly © C0 
go on treating it as both. * opes 
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MR. TRUMAN'S ADMINISTRATION, WHOSE La ¢ 
battle against the Republicans on loyalty inquiries does Vester 
not obscure the fact that some of the most unfair andj — 

ludicrous loyalty-check procedure has been established by a 
Mr. Truman’s own Attorney General, would seem to % ” 
have caught a Tartar in the person of James Kutcher of al i 
Newark, New Jersey. Mr. Kutcher, who had both his soins 
legs blown off by a German mortar shell in Italy, was slitic: 
recently dismissed from his job in the Veterans Adminis- ‘ee 
tration because he is a member of the Socialist Workers)° 
Party, which Tom Clark included on his blacklist of wee 
some 400 “subversive” organizations. The Socialist el 
Workers are Trotskyites, few in number albeit scrappy). 
and articulate. They are not fond of Stalinist Russia, nor, _— 


States government by force and violence. Mr. Kutcher, WE 
after a futile closed hearing before a loyalty review cal 
board in Philadelphia, has appealed to Mr. Clark and : p< 
to the President for reinstatement in his job and for 
the clearing of his party’s good name. From the begin- 

; ‘e a ‘eis nal h 
ning, Kutcher has “proudly affirmed” his members)ip 











‘ Hay : : : a const 
in the Socialist Workers; while considering “the entire oe 
procedure involved in {loyalty} hearings as illegal and itis 


unconstitutional,” he has complied with all its demands. 
Mr. Clark granted him an audience last week and, though 





, r > Bforma 
assuring the veteran that his case would be carefully nal 
looked into, maintained that it was impossible to grant aa 

> . 


public hearings to all—and therefore presumably any— 
so-called “subversives.” We have a feeling that this 
almost perfect test case will not end there: Mr. Kutchet 
is obviously a fighter, and he has received strong sup- 
port to date from the C. I. O., the A. V. C., and, among 
others, Eleanor Roosevelt, Bill Mauldin, Merle Miler, are 
and Harold Russell, the disabled veteran of ‘‘The Best id n 
Years of Our Lives. * piona 
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JOINT DEFENSE PLANS AGREED UPON LASTIL, 
week by the defense ministers of Britain, France, Hol: 7 me 
land, Belgium, and Luxemburg have already been badly. oe; 
snagged by French opposition. This came into the openg any 

following the premature announcement of the appoint: . 


b our 
ment of Field Marshall Montgomery as commander o! é 
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common defense organization of the five powers. 
he French suspicion, immediately voiced by General 
Gaulle, is that with English influence predominant at 
fense headquarters, Continental Europe will be treated 
an expendable advance post and efforts concentrated 
maintaining the security of the British Isles. Another 
nportant element in the situation is the French desire 
he, also, IM s¢ mmething more than a platonic American interest in 
ear until the. organization. Paris would like a definite commitment 
and for alll American military support for Western Europe made 
litical entity nifest by the appointment of an American general to 
can hardly. command of its combined forces. Only thus, it is 
ggested, could a French government offset the opposi- 
n, on the one hand, of the Gaullists to present plans, 
hd, on the other, of the Communists to any form of 
. Vestern Union. In view of the Senate resolution last 

unfair and =a ae —- 
ablished by bmmer approving association of the United States... 
’Kith such regional and other collective arrangements as 

Id seem to nae 

etches of re based on continuous and effective self-help and mu- 
d both fal aid,” an American treaty of mutual consent with 
—— * Western Eroupe should not encounter an insuperable 


. Italy, was]... ; ; 
Ad, litical obstacle in this country. Moreover, as long as 
iS aminis- 


WHOSE 
juiries does 


fe maintain an army in Europe, any conflict there is 


st Workers : . ‘ 
‘ “bund to involve us. That being the case, the French 
Macklist off. d ey: 
© Social ertainly have logic on their side when they call for for- 
OOCIALIS S 


hal rather than informal American participation in the 


eit scrappy, . : - 
‘* Jefense council of the Western group of nations. 
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the United * 

. Kutcher 

be ‘HE THOMAS COMMITTEE, IN ITS REPORT 
ms - 7 merging from the secret hearings on Russian spying, 
. ane ‘fs called on the Attorney General to prosecute certain 

and for... iled j 

; A lividuals, whose reputations are thus assailed in sensa- 
he begin 


nal headlines. The Attorney General replies that it is 
constitutional for Congress to give him orders in the 


‘tl ntire ; 
man tformance of his duty and that the much heralded 
ile Pal anc . « ” 
, Po _ [gport contains ‘‘absolutely no competent proof’’ that the 
mands. #- ; ° 
ry ; med persons gave, or planned to give, any defense 
nN tnougi . P - . ‘ ‘ . 
es S"“Bformation to the Russians. Careful reading of the 
carefully “aye . 
port will confirm this judgment in the mind of any 
e fo grant” ‘ ‘ . . . 
re »§ tson able to weigh evidence. All the information avail- 
| “n'y Bile to the committee was previously in the hands of 
rat tose ; ‘ 
"he Department of Justice, and was not found sufficient 
r. Kutcher met - 
warrant prosecution. What the committee has done— 
rong sup ‘ . = . 3 
© “"" fice again—is therefore to condemn in the press, with- 
id, among, | ; ; ea. a 
le Miller it competent evidence, and without affording the vic- 
e@ Ivitiet, 


ms the elements of a fair trial, persons who not only 
uld not be convicted in court of any violation of the 
spionage Act, but who could not even be indicted for 
ch a crime by a grand jury. It has done this without 
sitation in order to influence the election returns. If 
_ fy more flagrant offense against American rights and 
een badly ordinary decencies of fair play has been committed 
the 7 } any group of men elevated to responsible positions 
/Sppou'B our government, we do not know what it is. 


ander of 


‘The Best 
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Issues and Platitudes 


EADING and hearing the speeches of Messrs, Tru- 
man and Dewey, we find it increasingly hard to 
think of them as candidates for the same office in the 
same land. Far from meeting on any common ground of 
debate, they go their separate ways, and speak their dif- 
ferent languages, each scorning to address himself to 
the issues that his rival repards, or pretends to regard, 
as crucial. 

Serenely confident of victory, Dewey has already 
wrapped the dignity of office about him, discarding the 
vulgarity of the campaigner for the Olympian detach- 
ment of the national leader. Not for him to mention Mr. 
Truman’s name in his speeches, or even to notice him 
by criticism. He has soared above the plane of charge 
and counter-charge, and come upon that rarefied atmos- 
phere where only the noblest platitudes are to be found: 
“We will build in this country a sense of fair play and 
of unity and give and take which can increase our pro- 
ductivity, increase the internal peace within the country 
with a government which believes in our people and 
which has absolute faith in them and in the freedom 
by which this country was built.” 

None gf this soothing syrup for Mr. Truman. His 
only hope is to provoke his opponent into shaking off 
that maddening aloofness, and to excite the voters into 
going to the polls. The Republicans, he said scornfully 
Jast week, “‘want to talk about home and mother and what 
a beautiful country this is.” He would dearly love to 
“smoke ‘em out,” to make Dewey define the “unity” 
that he dwells on so fondly. He would like to hear the 
Governor square such airy pledges as his promise to cut 
government spending with his equally earnest promise 
to “press forward in all services vital to an expanded, 
more secure agriculture, including reclamation, drainage, 
soil conservation, and flood control’’—and do it while 
reducing taxes. But while Truman's strategy may be re- 
freshing and honest, his execution is undeniably on the 
wild side. We doubt that a President of the United 
States helps his cause by referring to the Martin-Halleck- 
Taber cabal as ‘predatory animals,” by slyly raising the 
question of Dewey's war record, and by depicting his 
opponents as willing servants of men who would “tear 
the country apart” to satisfy their greed, “gluttons of 


privilege” and “bloodsuckers with offices in Wall 
Street.” 

Nevertheless, it is impossible to review the conduct 
of the Eightieth Congress, with its shameless catering to 
the lobbyists—real estate, cattle, and oil in particular— 
without granting that Mr. Truman put his finger on a 
sore spot when he raised the slogan “The People Versus 
Special Privilege.” And it it impossible to blink the fact 
that Governor Dewey's “high-level platitudes,” as Tru- 
man calls them, “are accompanied by all-out support for 
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such antediluvian candidates for the Senate as Dworshak 
of Idaho, Robertson of Wyoming, Brooks of Illinois, 
Ball of Minnesota, and Reece of Tennessee, all of whom 
live up to the gaudiest epithets tossed off by the Presi- 
dent and his speech-writers. 

Out of the growing Niagara of words, two pronounce- 
ments so far appear to us outstanding. One was the in- 
telligent speech on communism that Truman delivered 
in Oklahoma City, in which he sought to damp down 
the flames of hysteria now being fanned by the Thomas 
Committee. The President calmly refuted the “intemp- 
erate and unjustified” attacks on our atomic scientists, 
made a spirited defense of the civil service, showed how 
the committee had in fact “impeded” genuine efforts to 
deal with the problem of loyalty, and, above all, demon- 
strated that the Communists have much more to gain 
from reaction and economic chaos than from the social 
approach of the New Deal. That is brave talk in Okla- 
homa. 

The other noteworthy statement was Dewey's assur- 
ance to the people of Phoenix that “atomic progress 
cannot continue to be” entrusted to that “dead hand of 
government” which actually brought it to its first fruition. 
It must be subjected instead to the “initiative and skill” 
of private enterprise. Aside from war or peace, we can 
think of no issue in the years ahead that will loom larger 
than this: Is the split atom to be regarded as the most 
basic of all public resources—the key to an era of 
plenty—or the source of incalculable power and profit 
for a new group of “special privilege”? Mr. Dewey has 
stated his choice. 


Defense and E.R. P. 


i IS frequently said that the two main essentials of 
Western policy in Europe are to maintain a firm stand 
against possible further Russian aggression and to pro- 
ceed as rapidly as possible with economic recovery under 
the Marshall Plan. The Berlin crisis has now led to uni- 
fication of military planning by the nations of the ‘“West- 
ern Union’’—the Benelux countries, Britain and France 
—and the beginning of a rearmament program. But how 
will this affect the Marshall Plan? 

When the United States began to rearm in 1940, this 
country had millions of unemployed workers and large 
quantities of idle factories and machinery. In one sense, 
the spending of huge amounts by government for arma- 
ment brought about a striking economic recovery. No 
such situation exists now on either side of the Atlantic. 
Britain and Western Europe do not have enough work- 
efs, or enough machinery and factories, to sustain their 
populations at a standard as high as before the war while 
exporting what is necessary to buy required food and 
taw materials from abroad. The spending of additional 
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money by the governments is exactly what is not need 


to restore economic health, since the nations are alre, 
suffering from inflation, active or latent. Recovery { 
post-war Europe means, not less unemployment, | 
more goods for civilian consumption and a balance 
international trade. 

Now, Britain has been forced to halt demobilization ; 
the still remaining military forces. This means fews 
producers for industry, mines, and farms. England is tj 
ing its navy out of storage and stepping up the manufy 
ture of munitions. Since the national economy y 
already being strained to turn out extra goods of pei: 
all this leads to slower progress than could otherwis 
be hoped for in the recovery program. To have to rear 
at this juncture is a heavy burden indeed, which the go 
ernment has assumed only with the utmost reluctance 
The same principles apply to rearmament in Franc 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxemburg. 

The United States, it is hinted, will be relied upon 
supply a good many of the military essentia!s. There mg 
be a revival of lend-lease. In this way, the nations . 
Western Europe could obtain the tools of war withox 
further increasing their dollar obligations for the nec 
sary materials. Such a plan, desirable though it may b 
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under the circumstances, would not avoid the drain off tid 
manpower for the European armed services and arm@t has 
ment industries. And there is a danger that the restorf# has 
tion of lend-lease would again increase European denerf) are 
dence on goods from across the Atlantic just at the mf) a 1 
ment when a good start had been made at effectuatin j do’ 
the plan for economic self-reliance. How, when stig@ a s 
military necessity commands, is one to distinguish by} fin 
tween food required for the civilian workers and thie ex] 
consumed by soldiers and sailors, or between steel to 44 on 
used for merchant ships, railroads, and machinery anj § the 
that for guns and tanks? Will it be possible to be severelf ¥ as 
economical with the imported supplies and at the sam{} me 
time to be sufficiently generous with the munitions? Tx§) | 
world has just learned that a modern military economf, the 
adequate for a major war is a total economy, to whiaf? an 
all other interests and aims must be sacrificed. It wa}) ar 
already touch-and-go whether the Marshall Plan woulf? sin 
succeed. A really serious effort to prepare Westem§@ the 
Europe for a possible war could engulf the plan in a tid J} us 
wave. 
And what of the United States? Already, the increasel ¥) Ne 


expenditure on our own armament is making any ant: ¥ bei 
inflation program more difficult; to equip the armies of B fai 


Europe would redouble the upward pressure on prices, B 


unless severe rationing and price control were to te 
restored. One of the chief dangers to the Marshal! Pla 
was the adverse terms of trade for Britain resulting from 
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American inflation. Still higher prices would reduc + bac 
still further the value of the dollars appropriated fa}? to 


European recovery. 
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The Marshall Plan rests heavily on the assumption 
that something like the pre-war trade between Eastern 
and Western Europe can be renewed. Increased hostility 
dims this hope. And as long as Russia is on the warpath, 





Recovery { 


loyment, | 


a balance @@ Communist troubles in far-eastern colonies will be re- 
doubled; their dollar-earning exports will in consequence 
obilization ® be more difficult to restore. 
means fe Russia, by stimulating Western rearmament, can deal 
agland is tf the Marshall Plan a probably fatal blow. The Commu- 
the manufi@® nists contend that the plan would bind the countries of 
conomy Western Europe to the United States—though it is de- 
ods of pei signed to make them economically independent. But a 
Id other Western war economy would weld Europe and the 
ave to rear United States together with scarcely a seam. And it 
hich the gow would indefinitely postpone the collapse into unemploy- 
it reluctarc4 ment on which Communist doctrine counts for its final 
t in Frat victory. 
‘lied upon t | ° . 
tip Lhe British Miss the Tide 
~ pe BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 
at the nec T IS now apparent that the Bernadotte plan will not 
sh it may | be swept through the General Assembly on the high 
he drain off tide of feeling created by the Count’s murder. The mood 
s and arm@M has changed, in Paris and in America. The Palestine issue 
the restorf has been placed third on the agenda, and correspondents 
pean deperf are hinting that the real fight may not get under way for 
t at the m4) a month. This means that the British attempt to lay 
effectuating§ down an ultimatum has already failed. We may expect 
when starg} a strategic retreat by Secretary Marshall, who will soon 
inguisl find his post at Mr. Bevin’s right hand uncomfortably 


fs and tha exposed. Time will also make possible a serious attack 
| steel tof § on those provisions of the plan that unjustly penalize 














chinery anf} the state of Israel and that the British tried to sanctify 
be severe! as unalterable parts of Bernadotte’s last will and testa- 
at the sam{ 4% ment. 

itions? The Nothing now can prevent the world from recalling 
ry econom the fact that the Bernadotte proposals regarding Haifa 
y, to which} and, more particularly, the Negev are nothing more than 
ed. It wa} a revival of a plan Mr. Bevin has been trying to put over 
an wo since last September. Viewed against this background, 
e Westen§§ they take on a rather shopworn, tawdry appearance. Let 





n in a tid JE us look at their history. 
The British first tried to prevent inclusion of the 
Negev in the Jewish state when the partition plan was 


being debated in the United Nations a year ago. They 
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armies o! & failed, and the resolution of November 29 awarded the 
on prices, § southern desert triangle to the Jews. Then, for almost 
vere to be® two months, the American State Department did its best 
shall Pi Ff to induce the Jewish Agency to sacrifice the Negev. This 
Iting frot f attempt also failed, but the British did not give up. They 
uid reduc}? backed the Arab rebellion against partition; they worked 
riated to} ) to defeat partition in the extraordinary session of the 






General Assembly; and when neither scheme succeeded, 
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they forced through the Security Council, on May 29, a 
resolution imposing an arms embargo on the Jews as 
well as on the Arabs, who were then invading Palestine 
from three directions. In these maneuvers, the British 
were actively abetied by the State Department, which 
early in June secretly put out feelers to the Israeli repre- 
sentatives, offering de jure recognition in return for the 
cession of territory in the Negev. The President was told 
of this attempt and stopped it. 

But at the same time, the British at Lake Success and 
Count Bernadotte in Palestine were pressing similar pro- 
posals. Harold Beeley, Bevin's alter ego, specifically of- 
fered to recognize the Israeli government provided it, in 
turn, would agree (1) to recognize Abdullah as king of 
an enlarged state including Transjordan and Arab Pale- 
stine, (2) to cede Jerusalem to Abdullah, (3) to turn 
over the Negev to Abdullah, and (4) to grant port 
rights to Abdullah at Haifa. This remarkable offer was 
rejected by the hard-pressed Israeli. 

British desires are based on several clear-cut strategic 
considerations. The plan incorporated by Bernadotte in 
his report would give Britain, through its contro! of 
Transjordan, a secure corridor from its present bases 
there and in Iraq to Gaza and the Mediterranean. It 
would give Britain control of Aqaba, opening a direct 
route from the new British military establishment in 
Kenya to the Mediterranean and to the Iraq and Trans- 
jordan bases. The British could also carry out their earlier 
plan to open a route from Rafa on the Palestine-Egyp- 
tion border, where a large British military post is located, 
through Gaza and Beersheba to the port of Aqaba, and 
from Aqaba to the Red Sea, the Gulf of Aden, and the 
Indian Ocean. It is easy to see why the British want 
Transjordan to have the Negev. 

But it is also clear that we are not entitled to regard 
the Bernadotte proposals as either sacred or impartial. 
The Jews are being asked to sacrifice their future and 
two-thirds of their meager territory so that Britain can 
maintain its strangle-hold on the Middle East. This they 
will certainly not do unless they are forced to. Is the 
State Department prepared to impose the unjust pro- 
visions of the report by force of arms? If so, will Ameri- 
can public opinion support such action? One has only to 
ask the question to realize how fantastic the idea is. If 
Mr. Truman has the faintest sense of political realism, 
he will oblige Secretary Marshall to change his tune in 
Paris, especially since the Republicans have already given 
notice that they do not consider themselves bound by 
his stand on the Bernadotte proposals. 








Miss Kirchwey, recently returned from a trip to 
Europe and Israel, is now at work on a series of articles 
on ber journey. The first of them will appear in an 


early issue. 
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Mistakes and Prospects in Paris 


BY J. ALVAREZ DEL VAYO 


Paris, October 1 

S ITH the close of the general debate, the calm 

\ x of working days has returned to the Palais de 

Chaillot, after a feverish and spectacular week. 

The various commissions are getting down to business, 

the Political Commission turning over and over the prob- 
lem of the control of atomic energy. 

The general debate was marked in its final phase by 
only two major speeches—those of Prime Minister Spaak 
of Belgium and Foreign Minister Kardelj of Yugoslavia. 
For days it had been whispered in the corridors that the 
Belgian statesman was planning to reserve for himself 
the role of mediator between the opposing blocs. This 
would have been a big role, very tempting and much 
needed. But by the time he spoke many things had 
happened: Schuman, Bevin, and Marshall had issued 
their communiqué, and the Russians had replied. The 
decision of the three Western powers to bring the Berlin 
affair before the Security Council could not fail to in- 
fluence a politician so ready to readjust himself to reality. 
An eloquent orator, with a habit of departing from his 
prepared text, Spaak was carried away by the prevail- 
ing mood; somewhere in mid-stream he switched from 
mediation to melodramatic reproaches against the Rus- 
sians, canceling out much of the constructive part of 
his intervention. His speech was received in abso- 
lute silence on the benches of the Eastern delegations. 
A mediator had been born and had died almost in the 
same minute. 

The address of Kardelj was interesting for its un- 
conditional, indeed vehement support of Vishinsky’s pro- 
posals on disarmament and for its obvious hints that 
Yugoslavia would be happy to settle its differences with 
Russia. He argued effectively with Bevin on the proper 
interpretation of Lenin’s stand on the possibility of the 
peaceful coexistence of Communist and capitalist states. 
Kardelj said that what Lenin meant was that capitalist 
states would try again and again in the area of interna- 
tional politics to make a Russian Socialist victory as difii- 
cult as possible. When the Yugoslav Foreign Minister 
had finished, the eyes of all delegates turned to the Soviet 
benches; Vishinsky and the rest of the Russian delega- 
tion were applauding. 

One might have expected that in the more peaceful 
atmosphere of the committees animosities would give 
way to a new spirit of cooperation. Not at all. When 
Malik of Russia proposed Czechoslovak Foreign Min- 
ister Klementis as vice-president of the Political Com- 
mission, France took the initiative—unusual for this 





country—of putting forward as its candidate the Boli- 
vian, Costa du Rels, who was subsequently elected; thus 
Bolivia won a quick reward for having, the same morn- 
ing, advocated before the Assembly the admission of 
Franco Spain to specialized United Nations agencies—an 
action that would nullify the U. N. resolutions of 1946 
and 1947. Another and more modest attempt by the East 
to have one of its representatives named to a committee 
post similarly failed: the Greek delegate, Spiropoulos, 
defeated Dr. Lacks of Poland, by thirty-five to fifteen, 
in the nomination of a mere rapporteur for the Juridical 
Commission. The general objective was evidently to 
make the Russians angry, but one Soviet delegate told 
me, “We will not quit, no matter how far they go.” 

Perhaps the Russians are encouraged by the great 
change that has taken place in the last few days, in the 
anticipation of possible developments in the Security 
Council. On Monday the common expectation was that 
the Council would throw the book at Russia—a terrific 
resolution that would oblige the Soviets either to yield 
or to go back to Moscow. The next day all the talk was 
about economic sanctions. On Wednesday it was limited 
to moral sanctions. At this moment the predictions are 
infinitely more restrained, indicating a decision that, in- 
stead of condemning the Soviet Union, would instead 
“urge a resumption of contact.” 

The difficulties confronting the Security Council were 
brilliantly anticipated on Monday by Pertinax writing in 
France-Soir. ““Whoever has seen the Security Counci! at 
work in the thirty months of its existence,” he wrote, 
“will doubt the wisdom of this démarche. The Security 
Council is incapable of action unless the five great powers 
represented on it are unanimous. Of course, when the 
matter before it is the peaceful settlement of differences, 
the parties to the dispute are compelled to abstain from 


voting, and therefore in the affair which at present occu: | 
pies us the veto can play no part. . . . But since a former | 


enemy state, Germany, is the cause [of this affair}, the 
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Soviet Union can find articles in the Charter that permit | | 


it to contest the competence of the Council. In any case 
the United Nations, so weak, so precarious, is going to 
suffer a terrible shock. One can predict: either the 
three powers’ recourse to the Council will get lost in the 





sands of procedure or they will form an anti-Soviet coalt- 
tion outside the framework of the U. N....” 

No matter how fantastic and pretentious it may sound, 
I continue to suggest that the belief that a compromise 


may one day be achieved on Berlin, and then on Ger- | 


many as a whole, is not yet mere wishful thinking. 
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Paris, October 4 

VERY Monday morning The United Nations has its 
ieee Last Monday it was the Berlin affair; this 
Monday it is a smaller bombshell, but it has given rise 
to innumerable comments: a fascist dictator has taken 
he offensive and is demanding nothing less, as a price 
for granting bases to the Western powers, than entry 
into the U. N., Marshall Plan aid, and full diplomatic 
recognition. The Continental edition of the Daily Mail 
scoops the press with the details of a meeting of Senator 
Gurney and his military advisers with Franco. Accord- 
ing to its Madrid correspondent, Franco harangued the 
Americans for half an hour. Apparently he treated his 
visitors very much in the style of a dictator and took 
the attitude, not of a person who humbly hopes to 


What Will 


BY THOMAS 


OR millions of civilian Americans the last war was 

a great and profitable venture. Its cost in casualties 

was relatively low, everybody on the home front had 
a job, and wage and profit levels dimmed depression 
memories of insecurity and privation to a half-remem- 
bered dream. Boom towns sprang up overnight, and 
Main Street merchants turned over their huge inventories 
of food and clothing at the frenzied pace of the carnival 
midways which could so often be found at the outskirts 
of town. The therapy of usefulness reduced the class of 
unemployables to the vanishing point. 

Today there is discernible in millions of Americans— 
though they vehemently deny the fact—a certain long- 
ing for a return to war-time cenditions. At almost any 
lunch counter or newspaper stand one may overhear 
ofice workers and laborers, on whom the real cost ulti- 
mately falls most heavily, expressing a light-hearted will- 
ingness to have a brand-new war to live through all 
over again. Many a war enthusiast of course has other 
motives—stemming from political or patriotic emotions 
or personal psychological quirks—and upon the logic or 
moral justification of these attitudes our future fortunes 
as a nation will cast a final judgment. But so far as 
popular militarism is based on an assumption that we 
can and will fight the last war all over again in an eco- 
nomic sense, it is based upon illusion, for all our poten- 
tials for another luxury war have been exhausted. An- 
other war of the same magnitude must inevitably im- 
pose austerity conditions on the American economy. 

When the European war began in 1939, the United 
States was beset with depression-era surpluses in almost 
every field, including a surplus of 9,400,000 men look- 
ing for work. In a very short time these flaws in a peace- 
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be admitted to the U. N., but of one who considers him- 
self the best asset America could have in its plans against 
Russia and who is therefore in a position to make inso- 
lent demands. In spite of Washington's denials that 
American policy on Spain has changed, people in the 
corridors of the Palais de Chaillot commented acidly, 
“It was bad enough before. . . 
Washington-Madrid pact does not cease. Yesterday's 
London Dasly Express reports that a pact is a certainty. 
American leftists will be interested to hear that the 
Washington correspondent of the Daily Maél in a dis- 
patch dated Saturday wrote, ‘Even officials in Washing- 
ton are amazed at the little reaction the news has pro- 
duced in American leftist circles, formerly so easily 
aroused about Spain.” 


War Cost? 


SANCTON 


.” Speculation about a 


time economy became tremendous war-making potentials. 
Their greatest importance lay in the fact that they pro- 
vided areas for greatly expanded production and thus 
permitted a peace-time economy to convert into a war 
plant without a disruptive fundamental reorganization. 

The work week in industry averaged only 37.7 hours, 
offering the opportunity for over-time expansion. The 
Federal Reserve index of production revealed that na- 
tional output in 1939 was only ten points over the low 
1935-39 average. The national debt stood at forty billion 
dollars—a figure which left vast reservoirs of aational 
credit for war finance. 

By 1944 these potentials had been exploited with ma- 
terial results unprecedented in history. The total na- 
tional output had been raised by 75 per cent. One- 
half of this went to military consumption, but the total 
increase had been sufficient to permit a 25 per cent in- 
crease in consumer goods available for civilians. Durable 
goods were off the market; but shortages which devel- 
oped in items like food and clothing resulted from en- 
hanced demand and purchasing power rather than short 
supply. War-time taxes were high in comparison with 
peace-time rates, but they were low in comparison with 
earnings, and low in comparison with the pay-as-you-go 
taxation of England and Europe. Workers were given 
large incentive payments and a high living standard. 

Today the United States lacks its 1939 potentials for 
expansion. The employed force has risen above 61,000,- 
000, highest level in history, and the unemployment 
reserve stands at only 2,000,000. Current production 
is at a rate 60 per cent above the pre-war level, and not 
far below the war peak. Oil and many other strategic 
reserves have been drastically depleted in the war decade. 
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Bumper gue and cotton aril have ended a period of 
shortages, but no ee: have been accumulated com- 
paral le to those which exi va at the beginning of the 
war. Foreign assistance programs and United States occu- 


pation forces draw heavily upon farm and industrial pro- 


duction. The national industrial plant consequently is 
running already at near capacity, and only a limited ex- 
pansion would be possible this time in the event of war. 
Instead of creating a 25 per cent increase in consumet 
items for civilians, our production could not meet mili- 
tary requirements without cutting drastically into civil- 
ian supplies, and some government economists privately 
estimate that another war would require a 20 per cent 
lowering of the standard of living. 

Today the national debt stands at $252,000,000,000, 
and the annuai service charge on this—$5,300,000,000— 
dwarfs the total New Deal budget of $3,800,000,000 in 
1933. The 1948 budget of $42,200,000,000 is greater 
than the pre-war national debt, and 80 per cent of this 
budget is earmarked for military production, foreign 
programs, veterans’ pensions, and other costs resulting 
directly from the last war. Moreover, tomorrow's war 
will not be fought at yesterday's prices. It is estimated 
that another war comparable to the last would cost not 
$380,000,000,000, but well over $500,000,000,000. 

In a future war the anticipated shortages of consumer 
goods would create a black-market problem and general 
inflationary bidding for scarce items that would require 
more stringent controls than in the last war. This short 
supply of goods, combined with the astronomical expan- 
sion of the war debt, would make imperative a drastic tax 
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rate on earnings and salaries. Some economists take for 
granted that a future war carried on without the for. 
tuitous advantages we enjoyed in the past would require 
the quick imposition of National Service regimentation 
for civilians. No politicians have even hinted at this so 
far in public discussions. But recent speeches by Secre- 
tary Forrestal and Governor Dewey have taken cogni- 
zance of the fact that an increased rate of military ex- 
penditures migh* result in the eventual reimposition of 
war-time economic controls. 

There are many responsible economists in Washington 
who feel that—barring additional inflationary military 
spending—the present high level of prosperity might 
prove to be self-stabilizing somewhere near the present 
peak, and that production of civilian items is already 
beginning to check the upward movement of prices. 
Their optimism is based chiefly on the decline of prices 
in several component items of the industrial wholesale 
price index, and a “decrease in the rate of increase’’ of 
all items on the index. These prices as a whole went up 
only half as much in the first eight months of 1948 as 
in the second half of 1947, The February break in grain 
prices seems to have had a general retarding influence. 

However, if international developments transform 
E. R. P. from a program of rehabilitation of civilian econ- 
omies into a super lend-lease activity, a vast inflation- 
afy pressure would be exerted on United States indus- 
try. This metamorphosis of E. R. P. would undoubtedly 
help speed the final conversion of a free American econ- 
omy into the austere and Spartan institution it seems 
destined to become in the event of another period of war. 
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Tour of the Border Country 


BY ROBERT BENDINER 


OR the purpose of taking soundings on the com- 
ing elections a swing through this sector of the 
country might not on first consideration seem par- 
ticularly strategic. A diagonal strip embracing West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee, it yields four electoral 
votes less than the single state of Pennsylvania. Yet not 
only do its borderland politics provide amore sensitive ba- 
rometer of national feeling than sections of greater polit- 
ical stability, but it is almost certain this year to deter- 
mine the complexion of the United States Senate. Of the 
ur seats the Democrats need in order to capture that 
body, two are within their grasp in West Virginia and 
Kentucky, while Tennessee offers the Republicans a 
sewhat less likely chance to gain a normally Demo- 
cratic Seat through the bitterness of a defeated city boss 
and the machinations of the Dixiecrats. Reports on these 
states will appear in this and succeeding columns. 


I. West Virginia 

Charleston 
HAT no politician can afford to forget for a mo- 
ment in this state is the United Mine Workers of 
America. One has only to make the round of its district 
headquarters, particularly the Kanawha Boulevard man- 
sion that serves District 17 in this city, to appreciate the 
distance the U. M. W. has traveled since the first inaugu- 
ration of Franklin D. Roosevelt. The caretakers trimming 
the broad lawns, the white-pillared portico, the thick 
rugs, fine curtains, and carpeted winding staircase—all 
suggest an institution fully accepted and solidly fixed in 

the community. In many respects so do the politics. 
There are approximately 110,000 miners in the state, 
and, together with their families and those whose busi- 
ness depends on their welfare, they would easily control 
the political life of a state whose total vote rarely exceeds 
800,000—if they were given to voting en bloc. It is 
probably as well for West Virginia that they are not, 
for, apart from labor legislation, the views of some of 
their leaders are not measurably different from those of 
Colonel McCormick. One of those with whom I talked 
roundly damned the Administration for “hollering for 
price controls when here it’s been buying up everything 
in sight and sending all that stuff to Europe.” Some are 
cagy about taking a stand on the Presidential election in 
advance of the union’s convention, which will have been 
held by the time this appears, but it is apparent that 
they half expect Lewis to come out for Dewey and pos- 


| sibly to commit the convention to his support. Generally 


speaking, Lewis has not had much political control over 
the 
diminished not at all the veneration with which the 
late President is held by all labor groups in this state— 
a veneration so marked that one Democratic official here 
thought it might be a good idea if Westbrook Pegler’s 
columns flailing the dead President were freely circu- 
lated through the state. ‘‘Nothing like it,” he said, “to 
steam up the miners and get them out for Truman.” 
The miners’ allegiance to Roosevelt, however, is not 


niners in the past, and his feud with Roosevelt 


so readily transferred to his successor, and if Lewis does 
come out for Dewey, he should find them more re- 
sponsive than when he tried to win them to Willkie 
in 1940. The leaders, at least, are bitter over the Admin- 
istration’s crackdown on their chief, the heavy fines 
against their union, and the use of Taft-Hartley injunc- 
tions. In the light of these events they are not prepared 
to credit the President with sincerity in his veto of the 
labor law itself. One district president expressed “‘seri- 
ous doubt” that Truman could carry the state in any 
case, and another told me, “I don’t think Truman shoald 
win, and he won't if the boys remember what he did to 
them.” When I suggested that Mr. Truman's opponent 
is running on a platform that flatly indorses the Taft- 
Hartley act, he murmured that he wasn't concerned about 
words, but only about deeds—specifically Mr. Truman's. 

HE political picture here is complicated by the Sena- 

torial race between Chapman Revercomb, the Re- 
publican incumbent, and Matthew Mansfield Neely, who 
at various times in his seventy-three years has served the 
state as Democratic Governor, Senator, and Representa- 
tive. Weak as Truman may be among the miners, the 
rest of his ticket is extremely appealing to the state's 
wage-earners. Senator Barkley, from neighboring Ken- 
tucky, is enormously popular here, and some politicians 
believe he accepted the vice-presidential nomination 
solely to help capture the Senate for his party. Neely, 
with a long record as an undeviating Roosevelt supporter, 
would not in normal circumstances need much help. 
Something of a “grand old man” in West Virginia polli- 
tics, he is ardently supported by both the C. I. O. and 
the A. F. of L., which features Revercomb’s name high 
on its “must list’ of Senators to be defeated. And 
Labor's Non-Partisan League, the Lewis political arm, 
has just advised its members by open letter that “Neely 
has done more for the coal miners of America than any 
other man in public life.” His opponent is put down in 
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the same letter as an “open enemy” of the miners. 

Chapman Revercomb is regarded as something of a 
political freak in his own state. A native Virginian of 
Byrd-like stock, he is still eyed suspiciously as an out- 
sider, ‘washed in from the Tidewater.’’ A common com- 
plaint is that “Virginia has three Senators, we have one.” 
It is little wonder that West Virginians feel this way, 
inasmuch as Revercomb has gone his own way, with 
scant attention to his constituents. Representing a state 
with a heavy labor population, he voted to override the 
President's veto of the Taft-Hartley act and is almost 
belligerently glad to make his position an issue in the 
campaign. He voted also to kill public housing, opposed 
the Marshall Plan, voted against a supplemental steam 
plant for the TVA, and favored slashing by 25 per cent 
the appropriation for soil conservation. He gave less 
support to the bi-partisan foreign policy than any man 
in the Senate, including “Curly” Brooks of Illinois. On 
the other hand, he is not believed to have ingratiated him- 
self with the business interests of his state, having failed 
to perform the little services they expect of a Senator. 
And above all, he has made a point of annoying his party 
by needless displays of independence. 

Revercomb has some reason to believe that he was 
tossed the senatorial nomination in 1942 by a party 
machine that had not the slightest belief he would win 
the election. That he did win was owing in large part 
to public dissatisfaction over Neely’s decision to aban- 
don the governorship in mid-term in order to make the 
race, especially since he had abandoned his Senate seat two 
years earlier in order to run for Governor. Relations 
have long been strained between Revercomb and Na- 
tional Committeeman Walter H. Hallanan, and intra- 
party harmony was further discouraged when the Sen- 
ator spurned Dewey's request that he accept certain pro- 
posed amendments that would have removed the curse 
from his notorious Displaced Persons bill. There is no 
doubt at all that the bill was flagrantly discriminatory, 
that Congressional cloakrooms buzzed with the brazen- 
ness of its attempts to keep down the number of Jews 
that might be admitted under the bill, and that Mr. Rev- 
ercomb, as strong a xenophobe as we have in Washing- 
ton, knew precisely what he was doing every inch of the 
way. Just nominated, Dewey was plainly embarrassed 
by the rawness of the measure, and took advantage of 
the special session to urge modification. Most of the sup- 
porters of the law were ready to yield, but Revercomb 
brushed off the new leader of his party as though he 
were no more than a local ward-heeler. Mr. Dewey has 
yet to give a sign that he esteems this display of spirit. 

At Republican headquarters here I was told that 
whether or not Dewey speaks in the state “doesn’t matter 
much.” But only two days earlier, Hallanan, swallowing 
his dislike of the Senator, had visited the nomince at 
Pawling and begged him to include West Virginia in 
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his itinerary, pointing out that Revercomb’s defeat might 
cost the Republicans the Senate. Dewey made no prom: 
ise but indicated that if he should find an open spot for 
a West Virginia date, he would use the occasion to state 
his views on the D. P. bill. All in all, I could readily 
appreciate the attitude of the Republican official who 
told me that the party would concentrate on the head of 
the ticket this year and assume that “‘the tail will go with 
the hide.” 

Should this assumption prove unwarranted and the 
“tail” be lopped off at the polls, I do not think the ex. 
planation will lie with the D. P. bill. The Jewish vote 
in the state is small, and most of it would go against 
Revercomb in any case, while the Catholics have not 
made an issue of the matter in any part of the country. 
Revercomb himself has been making ominous references 
to “outsiders” flocking into the state to stir up racial 
fecling, but to my knowledge the issue has been raised 
only by an assembly of Presbyterians in the northern part 
of the state which recently condemned the bill as un- 
American, 


— policy appears to be even less of an issue. 
Neely could, if he chose, make much of Revercomb’s 
bitter-end opposition to the European Recovery Program. 
Neely himself favors it, but prefers to glide over the 
subject rather than induce opposition from the Wallace 
adherents, who have put up no candidate against him. 

The Democrats will, of course, make inflation some- 
thing of an issue, but indications are against its being 
very effective here. Speaking of the miners, one party 
veteran remarked, “Prices are high, but they're makin’ 
it."’ The issue, he thought, was one of liberalism versus 
conservatism—''skilled labor just doesn’t want to take 
chances on going back to Hooverism.” There is, in fact, 
surprisingly little talk about prices, and a disposition to 
divide pretty evenly on whether to place the blame oa 
the Administration or on Congress. 

The Republicans, generally avoiding discussion of the 
Eightieth Congress, are ready to pull all the stops on the 
subject of communism—"the top issue of the day,” 2c- 
cording to Robert McDougall, the party’s state chair- 
man. Neely does not underrate the effectiveness of 1 
red-scare campaign, and I gathered that even the U. M. 
W. would not be deaf to this sort of appeal. But by and 
large there is much less excitement here over the findings 
of the un-American Affairs Committee than there is in 
New York or Washington. The red issue was used in- 
tensively against Kilgore two years ago, and he won 
all the same, though it must be admitted he had a close 
call. “There is lots of suspicion after every war,” re- 


marked one of the state’s veteran Democrats. “The press | 


plays it up, but people don’t talk much about it.” 
As I see it, the big issue in this state of coal, steel, 
and chemical plants is the Taft-Hartley act. The questioa 
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whether the miners will put their irritation with the 
nt for enforcing the law ahead of their resent- 


Preside 
ment at the Republicans for passing it in the first place. 

Mr. Hallanan claims the state for Dewey by 35,000 
to 40,000 votes. Senator Kilgore flamboyantly claims it 
for Truman by 100,000. Roosevelt took it by 70,000 
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in 1944. While no prominent liberals have associated 
themselves with the Wallace cause in the state, the third- 
party leader is spoken of with considerable respect both 
in Democratic and in U. M. W. circles. Drawing on a big 
jabor population and a fair degree of support among the 
Negroes, particularly in McDowell County, he is ex- 
pected to poll anywhere from 30,000 to 50,000 votes. 
This, together with the expected defection of an appre- 
ciable segment of the miners’ vote, puts Truman at a 
crave, if not fatal, disadvantage. 

Neely has no such defections to worry about, but 
neither is he altogether in the clear. A separation of the 
Revercomb “‘tail’’ from the Dewey “‘hide” will require a 
ballot-splitting operation of greater magnitude than can 
normally be counted upon. The smaller Dewey's margin 
is, if he wins, the fewer split tickets will be required to 
put Neely across, so that in the end the Truman vote 
will prove decisive. What really worries the Neely forces 
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js that a good number of miners, sour on Truman, skepti- 
cal of Wallace, and yet unwilling to go over to the 
Dewey camp, will go fishing in some of the beautiful 
streams of this craggy state—in which case Neely would 
pay in votes for the alleged sins of the President. 
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Death of Zhdanov 


BY ALEXANDER WERTH 

Belgrade, September 30 

FTER some contemplation, I can see no particular 
significance for the future in Zhdanov’s death, 

and I have no reason to suppose that it was not a natural 
one. In his own way Zhdanov was a great man; he had 
something of the stuff of which Ivan the Terrible, Peter 
the Great, and Lenin were made, and of which Stalin 
is made. His whole life was devoted to the effort to 
strengthen the Communist Party and the Soviet state. 

While one may admire many of his qualities, one may 
Stull say that it is perhaps just as well he won't be there 
fo succeed Stalin—for which he was obviously being 
groomed and, especially, was grooming himself. With 
bis fanatical, single-track mind—in contrast to Molotov’s 
Gold calculation—he might more easily have rushed the 
World into war than Molotov is likely to do. Molotov’s 
@aim to the throne is now undisputed. 

Zhdanov, unlike Molotov, had a slightly theatrical 
Personality, and more personal vanity and ambition than 
Molotov. He enjoyed a sense of personal power—seemed 
® get a kick out of scaring people. One has this impres- 
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sion after reading the verbatim report of his conference 

Jast January with the Soviet musicians. 
Zhdanov was extreme in everything. 

czarist inspector of schools with the rank of a civil- 


he son of a 


service general, he was determined to be proletarian and 
plebeian. In early youth he joined the Bolshevik Party 
and became a fanatical supporter of Stalin after Lenin's 
death. He rose rapidly in the party hierarchy, thanks to 
his untiring heresy hunts against the Trotskyites and 
certain trade-union elements. After Kirov’s assassination 
Zhdanov became the party chief in Leningrad, a city 
always considered insufficiently Kremlin conscious. It 
was not accidental that Zhdanov developed an intense 
spite against that typical Leningrader, Shostakovich, or 
that he exclaimed, in denouncing Leningrad writers, 
“Enough slobbering over Tsarkoye Selo and bronze 
horsemen! This is the city of Lenin, not Peter the Great!” 

Yet it was Zhdanov who saved Leningrad from the 
Germans. The city had been on iron rations for two 
months. Rather than surrender, Zhdanov cut these ra- 
tions in half. Hundreds of thousands of civilians starved 
to death on their daily three ounces of bread, but Zhdanov 
gained time to organize the transport of food supplies 
across the ice of Lake Ladoga. 

He applied the same ruthless. methods in the cam- 
paign to create a new Soviet art and literature in prepara- 
tion for the transition from socialism to communism. 
Human feelings did not matter to him. He was pur- 
suing a grand idea. People had to be conditioned so that 
they would become model Communists through reading 
dull books and listening to unsophisticated music. He 
reveled in denouncing formalists and degenerates—did 
it dashingly, with heavy humor. And even if the Soviet 
people did not all become good Communists, at least, he 
thought, they were taught to hate the West. 

He had a great capacity for hate. His speech at the 
first Cominform meeting in September, 1947, sharply 
dividing the world into an imperialist and an anti- 
imperialist camp, was the most outspoken declaration of 
ideological war to date. In the Yugoslav crisis he acted 
on instructions from Stalin, but it would be interesting 
to read his speeches at the June Cominform meeting. 

His death is not likely to make any immediate differ- 
ence with the status of Prokofiev, Shostakovich, and 
Tito. But in the long view it may make some difference 
not to have this hard, cat-like man running so many 
things. The day may come when we shall be glad to 
know he isn't there to upset the apple-cart. 





ALEXANDER WERTH, well-known Moscow corre- 
Spondent, bas just returned to Belgrade from a trip 
to Poland. In an early issue be will describe Poland's 
agricultural-collectivization program and the dispute 
over the policies of Wladyslaw Gomulka, former secre- 


tary-general of the Polish Communist Party. 
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“Harry Don't fight Orthodox” 


BY ROBERT G. SPIVACK 


With the Truman Train 
T=: REPUBLICANS laughed when Harry Truman 


sat down at the piano to beat out his “give ‘em 


hell” 


nental vote-getting tour much stronger than when he left. 

Truman, as one California politician put it, “don't 
fight orthodox.” In this age of stumping by radio the 
personal touch has largely gone out of campaigning, 


Truman has tried to put it back. In fact, the Democrats 
have very little money for radio or advertisements or 
leaflets. So Truman has had to rely almost entirely on 
personal appeal. In his first campaign trip he covered 
18 states and made 138 stops in 16 days. On some days 
he made almost a speech an hour. 

Harry Truman's fighting style is all his own. He 
weaves and bobs, daring Dewey to “come out in the 
open” and stop the “double-talk.” At Los Angeles he 
said the Republican opposition was trying its best to 
“avoid any suggestion that there is something to fight 
about in this campaign.” “But this is a championship 
fight,” he snapped. He called the penny-pinching Repub- 
lican Representative Taber of the House Appropriations 
Committee a “reluctant reactionary.” Senator Taft, he 
said, “ran out on his own housing bill.” 

Instead of making a frontal assault on Dewey he has 
confined himself so far to frequent sharp jabs. The 
Republican nominee, he says, is trying to “lull you to 
sleep” with “high-level platitudes.” But on one point he 
has swung all the way from the floor in the roughhouse 
Missouri manner. In two Western talks, one in Utah, the 
other in California, Truman recounted in some detail 
how he tried to enlist in the armed services during 
World War II. He wanted to give up his Senate seat 
and train soldiers as artillerymen. He applied to Gen- 
eral Marshall, then Chief of Staff, but Marshall told 
him this was a “young man’s war” and to go back to 
his duties in the Senate. Many reporters caught the im- 
plication of the story promptly, but some did not. So 
Truman spelled it out a little more plainly. In his second 
talk he told a group of farmers how he started out at the 
age of twenty-two as a farmer and went to war when 
he was thirty-three. “I didn’t claim exemption as a 
farmer,” he said pointedly. 

Although there is no evidence that Dewey “claimed 
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tune, They laugh no more. For the scrappy 
little Missourian returns East after his first transconti- 





exemption” as a farmer, report has it that he gave hj 
occupation in the Selective Service forms as “farmer,” 
After leaving the Manhattan District Attorney's office ig 
1941, Dewey was in private law practice until January, 
1943, when he became Governor of New York. Som 
thought he should have given his occupation as “lawyer,” 
He was then thirty-nine. 

Dewey’s lack of a war record has been emphasized 
only in Republican intra-party fights. Backers of Harold 
Stassen pointed out that their hero resigned as Governo: 
of Minnesota to enter the navy. The Chicago Tribin: 
went into the absence of war records among Dewey's 
principal assistants. Whether the point is effective cam. 
paign material or will boomerang as too dirty remains 
to be seen. The President is said to be withholding one 
or two similar items for later use. 

As a campaigner Truman has been more effective 
than might have been expected. He is weakest w! 
reading a prepared speech, better than average v 
speaking extemporaneously. At Dexter, Iowa, where he 
spoke at the sixth annual national plowing contest, an 
audience of 80,000 gathered to hear him. The sun was 
beating down, and there were a lot of Republicans pres- 
ent. The President seemed to freeze as he delivered his 
“gluttons of privilege” speech. He stumbled over words 
and muffed his own best lines by reading too fast. It was 
the same at Denver, where he spoke in the open. The 
homespun qualities which have recommended him to 
smaller crowds didn’t get across. 

But when he made rear-platform talks right off the 
cuff, his homespun technique was sometimes extraor- 
dinarily good. He talked about the “bunch of old moss: 
backs” in the Republican Party, the “terrible, do-nothing 
Eightieth Congress.” “If you don’t get out and vote, 
you'll get what you deserve,” he said again and again. 
The crowds seemed to love it. “Give ‘em hell, Harry, 
they yelled, or “You tell it to them, Harry.” “Would 
you like to meet my family?” the President would ask 
as a cheer went up. The First Lady was introduced as 
“the boss” and Margaret as the “boss’s boss.” Trumaa 
often got up before daylight to speak and once apolo: 
gized for missing a talk scheduled for 4:45 a. m. 

As major issues he stressed the record of the “notori: 
ous” Eightieth Congress and the fact that the Republicas 
Party, even with Dewey and Warren leading it, was the 
same old party of Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover, the 
party of the boom and the crash. In the Far West he 
pledged new reclamation and hydroelectric develop 
ments. In Los Angeles he made a plea to the non-Com 
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munist followers of Wallace’s Progressive Party to come 
back home and unite against G. O. P. “reaction.” 

A California Gallup poll published on the very day of 
Truman’s arrival in the state showed that his constant 
hammering on the need for liberal unity against Republi- 
can reaction was having some effect. It reported a 2 per 
cent drop in Wallace strength, with Truman advancing 
6 per cent on Dewey in one month. Dewey, of course, 
still held a substantial lead, but the combined Truman- 
Wallace strength equaled his. 

Going through town after town on a campaign train, 
one finds it difficult to assay the results of a candidate's 
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offensive. In the few cities where correspondents stayed 
long enough to talk with local voters after Truman had 
spoken, there was general agreement that he had made 
headway. But nobody seems to think that the “greatest 
little salesman ever to occupy the White House,” as one 
Missouri paper described the President, had gained 
enough strength to cause Elmo Roper to alter his decision 
to take no poll before Novemoer. 

Through his constant hammering at the Republican 
Congress Truman may bring about the election of a 
Democratic Senate. If this is accomplished, his campaign 
will have been worthwhile. 


Jim Murray's Chances 


BY JOSEPH KINSEY HOWARD 


Great Falls, Montana 
IM MURRAY polled the largest vote of any candi- 
date on a party ticket in Montana's July primary, a 
vote topped only by that of a Supreme Court aspi- 
rant on the non-partisan judicial ballot. He swamped 
his lone Democratic rival five to one, and rolled up a 
score approximately double that of the leading Republi- 
can contender, Tom J. Davis. 

Nobody expected the liberal senior Senator to lose in 
the primary, but the decisiveness of his triumph was 
somewhat surprising. Six years ago he scraped through 
the election with only about 1,500 votes to spare, and 
1948 had looked to many like a Republican year. As it 
urned out, the Democratic vote in Montana this sum- 
mer was almost a third greater than the Republican. 

Nevertheless, Murray is in for the toughest fight of 
his fourteen years in the Senate. There are some indi- 
cations that he knows this: his campaign schedule—it 
lists more than seventy appearances which take him into 
every one of the fifty-six far-flung counties—appears to 
be evidence of genuine concern, but his friends fear that 
he doesn’t really believe it. The overconfidence which 
almost cost him reelection six years ago, they think, is 
still James E. Murray’s worst enemy. Davis's tour, they 
point out, began several weeks earlier than his and is 
at least as extensive. 

A Montana political junket takes a lot out of a man. 
A two-hundred-mile jump between breakfast and lunch 
and one of another hundred before dinner are frequent. 
Both candidates will spend most of their time between 
now and Election Day on the pockmarked, crumbling 
asphalt highways—legacy of eight years of the do- 
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nothing Republican administration of Governor Sam 
(Model T) Ford. They are stumping villages which 
never before saw a politician outranking the sheriff. 

Both have the help of big names. Barkley, O'Ma- 
honey, and Krug have been booked for Murray; Dewey 
and Warren for Davis. The California governor, whose 
strategy thus far appears to be to convert the campaign 
into a popularity contest, is expected to accomplish more 
for Davis than Dewey could, but he may find it difficult 
to reconcile his own advocacy of Western development 
with Davis's timid appeasement of the big taxpayers 
and the Montana Power Company. 

Murray's smashing victory in the primary loses some 
significance when it is noted that his opponent, a politi- 
cally minded physician and one-time crony of Burton K. 
Wheeler, was a notoriously poor runner who previously 
had failed to win even the mayoralty in. his home town. 
Davis had much tougher competition, but his capture of 
the Republican nomination from Wellington Rankin in 
a secretly acrimonious struggle left his party grievously 
wounded and thereby enhanced Murray's prospects. 
Rankin now suspects, with excellent grounds, that the 
Republican organization was surreptitiously behind 
Davis. He is reported to be swinging his support and 
that of his personal machine to Murray in November. 

Murray will also get the votes of Montana's Wallace- 
ites, for a maneuver allegedly born of an unholy alli- 
ance of Republicans and the extreme left wing of the 
new party failed in the attempt to create a Progressive 
Party state ticket. 

Still another factor which may help the Democratic 
incumbent is the phenomenal increase in voters’ registra- 
tion. Record enrolment of new voters is reported from 
several counties, and much of the impetus for the regis- 
tration in at least two of the most populous areas came 
from the Democrats. Many of the new vorets ate young, 








and many, especially 
in Yellowstone Coun- 
ty, are in the labor 
group. Organized 
labor, regardless of 
affiliation, is for Mur- 
ray. So is the Farmers’ 
Union, which is the 
largest, most militant, 
and best-disciplined 
organization of any 
kind in the eastern 
two-thirds of the state. 

Late in September 
an ugly element en- 
tered the campaign, a 
furtive attempt to 
make an issue of religion. Mimeographed lists of candi- 
dates, source unacknowledged, were left lying about to 
be picked up by the curious and may have been distrib- 
uted through the mails. The lists purported to give the 
religious affiliation of the nominees—Protestant, Cath- 
olic, a solitary Mormon. Senator Murray and John Bon- 
ner, Democrat, who is challenging Ford's bid for a third 
term as governor, are Catholics. 

If this repulsive tactic was of Protestant origin, as it 
appeared to be, Protestants Davis and Ford might be 
wise to repudiate it emphatically. Injection of the re- 
ligious issue into a Montana campaign is not only repre- 
hensible but politically idiotic in view of the large 
Catholic voting population, especially in Butte. There is 
also a sizable Protestant element which can be counted 
upon to resist any attempt to promote bigotry. The 
chairman of the state Democratic Central Committee is 
understood to be asking for a federal inquiry into the 
source of the anonymous leaflets. He is a Mason. 

Favorable as most of these factors may appear, they 
do not add up to an easy Murray victory. Tom Davis— 
like Murray, a Butte attorney—is the “white-haired boy” 
of the business and industrial interests. With one im- 
portant exception no politically powerful group has any- 
thing against him, for he has devoted his public life to 
good works. Most Montanans regard him as a man 
of integrity, a conservative but a cut above many of the 
politicians who have enjoyed the support of the Ana- 
conda Copper and Montana Power companies. His ex- 
perience as president of Rotary International has made 
him a good platform performer, which Murray often 
is not. His speeches, however, are a rehash of time- 
worn Republican platitudes. Nearly everyone likes him 
except the medical profession. 

The plight of Montana's physicians in November, 
1948, is truly pitiable. The old guard among them long 
ago washed their hands of Murray because of his sponsor- 
ship of “socialized medicine.” Davis normally would be 
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their man. But Davis was chief counsel for the osteo. 
paths when they attempted, several years ago, to force 
their way into all Montana hospitals by means of aq 
initiative measure. In the course of the battle Davis went 
on the air with a bitter denunciation of the Montan, 
medical profession which the victims have never for. 
given. Now the doctors are being reminded that al. 
though Murray did sponsor national health insurance— 
meanwhile requesting, fruitlessly, the counsel and co. 
operation of the profession—he also has worked con. 
sistently to help the private practitioner through expansion 
of federal aid to private research. 


N OUTSTANDING figure in the dwindling band of 
indomitable liberals, Murray had a rough time in 
the Eightieth Congress. He fought doggedly against what 
Representative Gore called “this monstrous thing that : 
being done to the people of the West’’—the Republican 
majority's shameless surrender to the power lobby and 
its determination to destroy, by subterfuge, the estab- 
lished policy of public-power development. 

The full extent of the power trust’s achievement— 
and specifically that of Montana Power—may be found 
in a rider which Representative Ben Jensen and his 
House subcommittee obligingly attached to the Interior 
Department appropriation bill after J. E. Corette, Jr., a 
Montana Power vice-president, had testified before the 
group. The rider, which denies funds for the installation 
of power facilities at the Canyon Ferry project in Mon- 
tana, was knocked out in the Senate without debate but 
was restored later when House conferees insisted upon 
it. Canyon Ferry is a key project in plans for the Mis- 
souri Basin, and without power it is infeasible: revenue 
from the sale of power is essential to help pay for it and 
to make it possible for it to fulfil its major function, 
reclamation. But it is in the heart of Montana Power's 
territory. With public-power development at this site for- 
bidden by the rider, Canyon Ferry becomes a ridiculous 
waste of federal funds. The power project thus nullified 
had been previously authorized by Congress. 

In the closing hours of the special session Senator 
O'Mahoney of Wyoming and Murray made a valiant 
attempt to persuade the Senate to approve a supplemen- 
tary appropriation bill sent to the chamber by President 
Truman. They failed, partly because Montana's junior 
Senator, Zales Ecton, rose to defend the power trust. But 
Murray got the real issue on record. ‘The only reason,” 
he said, “we are not getting them [ Western power proj- 
ects} is that the power interests do not want them. That 
is the truth of the matter, and everyone who knows the 
situation understands that.” 

Few men in public life today have so steadfastly pur- 
sued “the truth of the matter,” and few have done so at 
greater cost. Personal abuse is an old story to Murray. 
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state has had no experience with socially enlightened 
plutocrats, the prosperous denounce him as “a traitor 
to his class.” The daily press, half of it owned by Ana- 
conda and the other half too timid to defy it, either 
ignores his crusades or brands them communistic. Even 
within the state party organization, sworn to advance 
his candidacy, are men giving allegiance to his enemies. 

And Murray is still neither a very deft parliamentary 
strategist nor a very astute politician, He has fumbled 
on the floor—notably with his most statesmanlike pro- 
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posal, the Missouri Valley Authority—and he has short- 
comings as a campaigner. So he could lose in ‘48. But 
throughout his career, undismayed by the later divaga- 
tions of the New Deal, the defection of Truman, or 
the temporary triumph of reaction, he has clung stub- 
bornly to the liberal position. Call him naive or call him 
courageous; he stands today right where he stood in 
1934 when everybody was a liberal and the power trust 
was on the run. That is why liberals everywhere will 
tune in anxiously for the Montana election returns. 


Inflation, Depression, and Rearmament 


BY FRITZ STERNBERG 


HE inflationary trend, with its great dangers for 
the entire American economy, is becoming more 
and more apparent. The income of millions of 
people has already been drastically reduced, and one of 
industry's most important markets is severely threatened. 

For a full understanding of the inflationary process 
we must examine the special economic conditions pre- 
vailing in this country since the end of the war. With 
the advent of peace, military needs, which during the 
war had absorbed almost half of our enormously swollen 
production, were radically curtailed. What took their 
place? What made it possible for production to be main- 
tained at approximately the 1946 level, with almost full 
employment? 

Before Congress voted the new armaments program, 
the decrease in military expenditures was compensated 
for by three new markets, all indirect consequences of 
the recent war. The size of the first was indicated by 
the extremely favorable balance of foreign trade. The 
second was created by great business investments, which 
far exceeded in volume those of “normal” years. The 
third was found in the increased mass consumption. 
During the war the masses had been unable to acquire 
consumer goods in amounts corresponding to their greatly 
increased incomes and had been forced to save. They 
now appeared in the market as consumers and with their 
war-time savings were able to spend out of all propor- 
tion to their annual income. 

What is the present situation in these three markets? 
Let us first consider foreign trade. Before the Marshall 
Plan was put in operation, the financing of our large 
export trade was highly uncertain. By 1947 foreign 
countries had liquidated a considerable part of their 
assets and gold deposits in the United States to help 
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redress their unfavorable trade balance. This, of course, 
is something that can be done only once; it cannot be 
repeated. In the first half of 1948, when the Marshall 
Plan was not yet effective, the excess of United States 
exports over imports was some two billion dollars less 
than in 1947. In the second half of the year Marshall 
Plan aid will presumably cause the export balance to rise 
again. But it must be borne in mind that in 1947 for- 
eign nations liquidated no less than $4,400,000,000 in 
American assets and that Marshall Plan expenditures are 
to exceed $5,000,000,000 annually only in the first few 
years. Thus the most that can be expected is that Amer- 
ican exports will be maintained at the 1947 level for a 
certain period. Marshall Plan aid will not for the present 
create an additional market for United States goods. Its 
effect on the American economy will be primarily to pre- 
vent any sudden falling off of exports, with the inevitable 
dangerous consequences. ° 


OR the time of its duration Marshall Plan aid cantoa 

certain extent cushion the American economy against 
shocks originating in the world economy. It cannot alter 
the fact that more than 90 per cent of American pro- 
duction must continue to be marketed in the Unite 
States. This brings us to the matter of post-war business 
investments, which in 1947 had become abnormally large 
by pre-war standards. According to the Economic Report 
of the President, “the record level of business invest- 
ments in 1947 was another major source of demand for 
goods and services, swelling the pressure upon our avail- 
able resources. Business expenditures for plant, equip- 
ment, and additional inventories amounted to over $25.- 
000,000,000 in 1947 compared with about $21,000,- 
000,000 in 1946.” The crucial question is of course: 
Can these abnormally high investments be expected to 
continue over a period of years? 

Before the new military program was voted, the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers was doubtful that 
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they could. “Although the rate of replacement and im- 


provement of productive equipment will vary in response 
to the outlook for demand, prices, and costs, it appears 
that total plant and equipment outlays may be leveling 
off. Industrial construction contracts have remained well 
below the high levels of 1946. in many industries post- 
war expansion programs for capacity are nearly com- 
pleted.” This skeptical forecast, however, has not been 
confirmed in the first half of 1948. Business invest- 
ments have remained at their extremely high level— 
a level considerably higher than the average for the 
whole of 1947 and somewhat higher than in the second 
half of 1947. 

But here we must take into account the fact that by 
the middle of 1948 military expenditures had percepti- 
bly increased. ‘The foreign aid and defense programs,” 
according to the President’s midyear Economic Report, 
“though slow to affect requirements for capital goods, 
have firmed up business confidence and have extended 
expansion plans farther into the future.” Thus the con- 
tinued high level of investments is at least partly de- 
pendent on the armament program. 


S FOR the third market, in the last half-year the 
pent-up consumer demand has begun markedly to 
diminish. The grave consequences of this trend were 
pointed out by the President, but they were described far 
more clearly and dramatically by Leon H. Keyserling, 
vice-chairman of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, before the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency. Anyone who is interested in America’s eco- 
nomic future and the grave dangers that threaten it 
should make it his business to read Mr. Keyserling’s 
statement. “Since 1946, when post-war inflation got 
started in earnest,” he said, “families of low income and 
moderately low income have undoubtedly lost ground in 
the race with living costs. Among families with incomes 
under $2,000 a full quarter suffered actual decreases of 
income during this period, and an additional 40 per cent 
of these families received no increase in income. Thus 
the families who have been the worst victims of the 
advancing cost of living because their incomes are low 
are also the families who have been least able even to 
hold their ground during the process of inflation.” 

In order to maintain their level of consumption in 
spite of the reduction in their incomes, these families 
spent their war-time savings. When their savings were 
gone, many went into debt. “The sheer physical prob- 
lem of being unable to maintain a satisfactory standard 
of living,” Mr. Keyserling continued, “has been com- 
pounded by the psychological problem of going deeper 
into debt. In 1947 about 57 per cent of the families 
with incomes below $1,000 and about 41 per cent of the 
families with incomes between $1,000 and $2,000 
either spent more than they earned or barely broke even. 
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By early 1948 about 27 per cent had no liquid assets, 
15 per cent had less than $200, and still another 13 per 
cent had liquid assets between $200 and $500. Cum- 
ulatively, about 55 per cent of all spending units had 











liquid assets of less than $500.” 

In this post-war inflation period it is very clear 
that the poor have grown poorer and the rich have 
grown richer. Corporation profits have registered an 
enormous increase, both absolutely and in comparison 
with the national incorne as a whole: they amounted to 
8 per cent of the national income in 1929, the year of 
peak prosperity before the crisis, and to 12.3 per cent 
in the first half of 1948. On the other hand, real earn- 
ings of all wage-earners have declined about 10 per 
cent since June, 1946. 


ADICAL measures to combat inflation are not to be 

expected. The power of the big corporations has been 
so increased that they are able to block any serious anti- 
inflationary measure. Even during the war industrial con- 
centration had gone so far that 250 giant corporations 
controlled a production equal to that of the entire Ameri- 
can economy before the war. Since the war the process of 
concentration through mergers has continued on a large 
scale. A report on the subject by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission declared: “This movement, under way since 
1940, has already resulted in the disappearance of more 
than 2,450 formerly independent manufacturing and 
mining companies. These firms held assets aggregating 
some $5,200,000,000, or more than 5 per cent of the 
total assets of al] manufacturing corporations in the 
country.” The report of the FTC draws the following 
conclusion: ‘‘No great stretch of the imagination is re- 
quired to foresee that if nothing is done to check the 
growth in concentration, either the giant corporations 
will ultimately take over the country or the government 
will be impelled to step in and impose some form of 
direct regulation in the public interest—the theory of 
competition will have been relegated to the limbo of 
well-intentioned but ineffective ideals.” 

If the economic future of the United States were 
detérmined entirely by internal factors, the crisis of 
1929, which was never liquidated in peace time and was 
only overcome by the war, would in all probability be 
repeated very soon. For as I have shown, the effect of 
the inflation is constantly to increase the gap between 
production and productive capacity on the one hand and 
the consumer market on the other. But prosperity in 
this country today depends on the political situation 
abroad—that is, on the necessity for rearmament. The 
success of the present truce economy can be prolonged 
only if military expenditures, already approximately 
three times as large as expenditures for the Marshall 
Plan, are sharply increased. A gradual increase would 
probably not be enough to prevent severe reverses. 
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Inside Franco’s Domain 


BY A. W. SHEPPARD 


London 
Y STAY in Spain last sum- 
mer was not long, and I was 
mainly in Andalusia and the 
Levant—Cadiz, Malaga, Jaen, a short 
visit to Madrid, and La Linea and 
Algeciras, through which I returned 
to Gibraltar. So I do not claim to have 
got to know all about the Spanish 
people or the present Spanish political 
situation. I thought the political pic- 
ture even more complicated than that 
of Greece, for in Greece the party 
lines are now drawn more sharply and 
religion is not so clearly on the side 
of reaction. 

My friends in La Linea had told 
me that any criticism of the government would result in 
imprisonment and beatings, and they had scars to prove 
it. But in Cadiz and Madrid particularly I heard people 
tell jokes about Franco and criticize the government. The 
army officer whom I met in the bus gave me the explana- 
tion when I asked him about it. “Poof,” he said, “we 
are not worried about a lot of old ladies gabbling. But 
just let them think of forming groups of opposition, just 
let them think of translating their thoughts into actions, 
and they will see how quickly and strongly we can act.” 

Because there is some talking in cafes, and because 
there will be more visitors to Spain now that Britishers 
can get the exchange enabling them to go there, we can 
expect to hear stories about freedom of speech in Spain, 
and many good people will probably believe them. There 
is the story about how Franco used to offer prayers daily 
for the success of the Italian Communists, since he knew 
that then the title of “Bastion of Democracy” would fall 
to him and Spain would be included in the Marshall 
Plan. The second part of this tale, according to the 
person who told me, is that when the Communists failed 
to win the elections in Italy, Franco told the Almighty 
that as He had not helped in this small matter, the 
Ministerio de Gobernacién would cease torturing those 
who did not support the church. 

Except among soldiers, the main topic of conversa- 
tion was the enormous price of all essential commodi- 
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ties, the impossibility of getting hous- 
ing, unemployment, the increase in the 
numberof beggars, and the rackets in 
food supplying. Service men get prior- 
ity in accommodations and special ra- 
tions at very low prices, are free to 
travel through the countryside and to 
purchase where they please, and are 
permitted to take foodstuffs and other 
controlled items from one area to an- 
other. Any other person visiting, say, 
his family in the country would be un- 
able to take any food back with him 
without a special permit from the 
sindicato. It was a quite usual sight to 
see the police confiscating food parcels 
on trains and buses. 

Never did I hear a good word about the sindicatos, 
even from rabid Francoites. The sindicatos are responsi- 
ble for the supply of raw materials to all industries and 
for the sale of the finished product. In general, the con- 
trols are centered in Madrid or Barcelona, and permis- 
sion to depart one hair’s-breadth from any specified form 
of delivery, manufacture, or sale must be obtained from 
headquarters. The opportunities for graft are therefore 
legion, and the general view is that they are never neg- 
lected. The racket in olive oil is particularly profitable. 
Around Jaen I was shown enormous quantities of olive 
oil, some of it two seasons old, but olive oil in Madrid, 
and I was told in Barcelona, can be bought only on the 
black market. The sindscato will not give permission for 
more than minimal amounts to be moved, since most of 
the officials are selling it on the black market and making 
enormous profits. The army is in on this racket, and mili- 
tary trucks from Madrid, Barcelona, and even Sala- 
manca bring officers and soldiers to Jaen to buy the oil 
at from three to four pesetas a liter and take it back to 
the cities, where it can be sold for from 100 to 120 
pesetas a liter. 

Unemployment has reached extremely high levels. 
I could not obtain general figures from any official 
source, but I was introduced to a president of a building- 
trades sindicato who told me that in his trade about 
80,000 workers, or 40 per cent of the total number, were 
unemployed for most of the year. Falange members, 
who are graded at least as “militants,” are taking two 
and three jobs to make ends meet. This is possible be- 
cause hours of labor are restricted; in most white-collar 
trades they do not exceed thirty hours a week in summer. 
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The increase in the cost of living since 1936 can be 
seca in the following figures which I copied from the 
monthly statement of the Annuario Estadistico de Es pana. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASES, MARCH, 1948, OVER AVERAGE 


FOR YEAR 1936 


NE WEES |. 5.ba nd va caneskeesscsuset 78 
ee ES co cane ane pate de eawedntveans 65 
TTT 58 
NE. u-isbih graddias aaaale ad oe annonce eee 44 


I d Prices 


O ficial Price Black Market 


White bread......... Not que ted 400 
| eee 525 900 
ATE 300 2,000 
ea 350 1,400 
Meat..... pao 300 Unobtainable 


I asked several persons about their wages. A bus 
driver gets sixteen pesetas a day, a conductor fourteen. 
Unskilled workers in the metallurgical industry get fif- 
teen pesetas, skilled from twenty-four to forty-five. 
There are several rates of exchange, which makes com- 
parison with levels in other countries difficult, but the 
average official rate of exchange is about eighteen pesetas 
to the dollar. Ration scales vary according to wages re- 
ceived, but it can be said fairly that few workers except 
highly skilled artisans can buy a kilo of bread on the 
black market for a day's pay. 

Everyone in Spain seems to wear a uniform. The 
size of Spain's peace-time army would impoverish even 
a rich nation. In the 1948 budget the army accounts for 
more than one-fifth of the total revenue, and the three 
services, together with the police, account for about half 
of the total expenditure of the state. 

I met many Republicans who disclosed themselves to me 
as such; they were always unemployed and living on odd 
jobs and charity. Those with strong principles had re- 
fused to join the Falange even as “adherents,” the low- 
est rank, and therefore could not get employment. They 
seemed almost indifferent to most of the activities of the 
Republican government in exile. The general view was 
that Don Juan or his son would become head of the state 
on the death of Franco but that this would make little 
difference except perhaps to the army. 

There is real opposition to Franco, but it has no means 
of expressing itself except in acts of violence such as 
wrecking a train occasionally or killing a civil guard, and 
these things are put down so ruthlessly that they are 
unprofitable. More and more the opposition realizes that 
it must either acquiesce or join the guerilleros. 

Staunch Republicans were concerned over the fact that 
the younger generation are growing up without having 
known any rule but Franco's. The young have been filled 
with Franco propaganda by the church, which has abso- 
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Jute control over education, and they get it also in the 
moving pictures; there is practically no opposition to 
the present regime among young soldiers, students, or 
even young industrial workers. It is thought that the 
young peasants are less touched by this propaganda. Half 
the agricultural workers are landless, and among these, 
or so I found where I was able to move about freely, 
there are large pockets of Republican opposition. 

I noted one difference from Greece. Britain is not 
looked upon as the evil influence it was held to be by 
Greek liberals. It is assumed that British policy supports 
Franco, and the matter is left there. Some Socialists told 
me they had hoped that the Labor Party, egged on by 
the trade unions, might bring pressure to bear on Franco, 
but they have put away such hopes since the ‘signing of 
the recent trade treaty between Britain and Spain. The 
influence of American business men and technicians was 
obvious, and the general talk, much exaggerated, of 
course, was that the air concessions granted to the United 
States meant that Spain would be used as a base in the 
coming war. Argentine influence was objected to more, 
on the ground of prestige. Argentina now has free 
ports at Cadiz and Barcelona, large credit balances, and 
the right to invest in key industries in Spain, Spanish 
agriculture, in return, is getting the fertilizers for lack 
of which agricultural efficiency fell by something like 
40 per cent in the past ten years; and under the agree- 
ments with France and Britain Spanish industry is get- 
ting some light machinery and some coal and chemicals. 
But nobody has come along yet to supply Spain with the 
rolling stock and track needed to make its railways run. 

These things stand out in Spain today: Franco still 
runs the country, and the opposition to him is weak and 
divided. The army is having a good time, thank you, 
and does not want any change. Unemployment is increas- 
ing, wages have lost the battle against the cost of living, 
and there is ever-deepening misery only partly assuaged 
by the teaching of the church that this life is of course 
a vale of tears but the next life will be good. The church 
is getting along fine, too, and while I was there the 
Primate, Cardinal Pla y Deniel, announced that the 
clause in the Fuero de los Espafioles guaranteeing free- 
dom of worship was intended to apply only to for- 
eigners resident in Spain. There is a lot more guerrilla 
activity than most people think, but there is little or no 
support for another civil war. Spain wou!d sell its soul, 
or what is left of it, to get on the Marshall Plan 
band-wagon. The United States and Argentina are com- 
ing in to ginger up industry. The Franco regime seems 
to think that a Republican victory in the American 
Presidential elections will mean more aid fo them be- 

cause they will be better allies than France or Italy in 
the fight against the Soviets. So beware of a renewed cam- 
paign to put over Franco, the “Christian Gentleman,” 
as the much-misunderstood white-haired boy of Europe. 
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he United Election Day is just 24 days away. What happens in those 24 days may 
ase in the well determine the outcome of the election. 
ae SNORE, For reports from the field indicate one vital fact: wherever Henry Wallace 
has free has been able to break through the curtain of lies and reach the people 
nmces, and directly, that’s where his strength has grown tremendously. 
_. And that’s what makes radio so crucial in the next 24 days. 
» TOL lack 
hing like Only through this medium can Henry Wallace bring his message of peace 
ni and abundance and equality directly to millions of Americans—without 
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Remember—network broadcasts cost less than a penny per home to reach. 
The dollars you send will bring Wallace’s voice and programs into the 
here the homes of millions of potential Wallace voters. Don’t let down the 
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Appeasement: Its Uses 


and Abuses 


MUNICH, PROLOGUE TO TRAG- 
EDY. By John W. Wheeler- Bennett. 
Duell, Sloan nd Pearce. $5. 


B. THE fall of 1937 Hitler had 
hattered the Versailles treaty 
through a series of unilateral actions, 
irmaments to a formi- 
inized the German econ- 
war basis, and divided and 


demoralized the former Allied powers. 


The period of Nazi consolidation had 
ended; the era of aggressive expansion 
was about to open. The question of 
Germany's future, the Fuhrer told a 
secret conference of his military and 
political lieutenants on November 7, 
1937, was “where the greatest possible 
conquest could be made at the lowest 
cost.” 


with a report of this meeting, 
based on the minutes which were cap- 
tured after the war and formed part of 
evidence at the Niirn- 
berg trials, Mr. Wheeler-Bennett 


opens his brilliant account of the most 


the documentary 


that 


dismal chapter in the history of diplo- 
matic diplomacy. No writer I know of 
is better equipped to undertake the job. 
Mr. Wheeler-Bennett is 2 seasoned ob- 
server of international affairs who com- 
bines assiduous scholarship with that 
sense of drama that marks the first- 
class reporter. The a book 
which is indispensable to students but, 
unlike many works in that category, so 
absorbing that it is hard to put down 
unfinished. 

Purist critics may complain that his 
objectivity is suspect because he was ob- 
viously emotionally involved in the 
events he describes. Who among us was 
not? Actually, while Mr. Wheeler-Ben- 
nett writes as an undisguised opponent 
of appeasement, he always plays fair. 
His charges against Chamberlain, Dala- 
dier, et al. are meticulously documented, 
and he does not fall into the vulgar er- 
ror of pinning the whole blame for 
Munich on a few politicians. The policy 
of appeasement, he makes it clear, re- 
flected majority opinion in Britain and 
France. It had its roots in the almost 


result is 


BOOKS and the ARTS _ 


1 ' ’ 1 c 
Wilful 1acK OF imagination 


of the Brit- 
people and the acute ideological 
divisions of the French. 

Mr. Wheeler-Bennett castigates the 
British government's failure to provide 
leadership, but he is no less severe with 
the shortcomings of the opposition and 


<} 
isn 


particularly with the attempts of the 
Labor Party to combine championship 
of collective security with a sefusal to 
give any support to rearmament. The 
left in Britain failed completely to real- 
ize how pacifism played into the hands 
of those to whom’war was a natural! in- 
strument of policy. 

The story that Mr. Wheeler-Bennett 
tells is divided into four parts. The first 
describes the “drama of Munich,” be- 
ginning with the war of nerves that 
preceded it and ending with an almost 
blow-by-blow account of the last frantic 
weeks. The author then turns back to 
1933 to show how Britain and France 
“slept fitfully” while the Nazis busied 
themselves unceasingly with prepara- 
tions for aggression. Part III is devoted 
to the period following Munich which 
ended when Chamberlain’s dream of 
“peace in our time’ dissolved in the 
nightmare of the Nazi seizure of Prague. 
And in Part IV we see the British peo- 
ple, aroused at last, pushing their still 
reluctant Prime Minister into a posture 
of resistance. An epilogue takes us to 
the House of Commons on August 5, 
1942, when Anthony Eden on behalf of 
Britain formally denounced the Munich 
Agreement. The whole work is illus- 
trated by contemporary cartoons and 
buttressed by appendices of relevant 
documents and a full bibliography. 

This book shows fairly conclusively 
that by September, 1938, Hitler could 
no longer have been held back. If Brit- 
ain and France had not gagged and 
bound Czechoslovakia and delivered it 
as a futile sacrifice on the altar of peace, 
the Reichswehr would have marched on 
October 1—the deadline set months 
earlier—and World War II would have 
begun eleven months sooner. 

But could the triumphant progress of 
the Third Reich have been checked at an 
earlier stage? That is another matter. 
The story of the years before Munich is 









a tale of lost opportunities. Determi 
and united action by Britain and Fra 
on any of the several occasions 
broken 
hurled at them would probably have 
stopped Hitler in his tracks. Even as |.te 


. 1 ‘ *¢ 
as May, 1938, 


pieces of Versailles were r 


a momentary cispiay of 


~ 


solidarity in support of Czechosl 
resulted in a major diplomatic defeat 
But as Mr. Wheeler-Be: 
says, ‘the annals of history can r 
have afforded so remarkable an example 
of successful powers terrified 

own success as that presented by Britain 
and France after the May crisis.” Inst 
of seeking to cement a new-found ur 
London and Paris quickly restored H't- 


let's aplomb by putting pressure 
Prague 


What was it 





to accede to all his demar 
that made the Angio- 


af 





rench 


policies that culminated : 
nich as evil as they were futile? | 
not because they were designed tc 


peace but because they attempted t 


tr .< 

it through the surrender of vita! 

ciples. One result was that the id 
“men 


t—in itself surely the pri 
iplomacy—was corrupted 
making it synonymous with yielding to 
blackmail. Not the least of the bit 
fruits of Munich we are still garner 
is a widespread confusion between the 
uses and abuses of appeasement 
forms a psychological obstacle to 
settlement of international disputes 
KEITH HUTCHISON 
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Albert Camus 
THE PLAGUE. By Albert Camus. 
lfred A. Knopf. $3. 
THE STRANGER. By Albert Camus. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2. 
TWO PLAYS. By Albert Camus. Nev | 
Directions. $3. 


AMUS is a first-rate dramatist, and 


it is to be hoped that with the 
failure of “The Plague” as a novel he 








will go back to writing plays. “The 
Stranger’’ still seems to me the French 
equivalent of “Of Mice and Men,” with 
a last discrepant chapter reminiscent of 
Malraux, who seems during the 1940's | 
to haunt Camus so far as style and atti 
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tude are concerned; Garine, Klein, 
Clappique can easily be recognized in 
their chlorotic counterparts in ‘The 


[his novel is among other things a 
lel to Defoe’s “Journal of the 
J igue Year.” 
from Defoe, reads: “It is as reasonable 
represent one kind of imprisonment 
nother as it is to represent anything 


The epigraph, quoted 


that really exists by that which exists 
' This is an apparently deep state- 
t though actually mere apothegmatic 
double-talk; but unless it is intended to 
be coyly ironic it only means that ‘The 
Plague” has not the least relevance to 
the German occupation of France. Or 
does it? Camus never makes up his 
mind on this point. 

The trouble is that Americans are go- 
ing to think this kind of novel typical 
of post-war French writing, and. the 
p blishers in this country of course pub- 
Jish translations of works which most 
i 
t 


m™ 
i 


a ¢ 
meu 


esemble what people are already used 

». I am just finishing what I think is 
certainly the best French novel of the 
1940's, Aragon’s “Les Voyageurs de 
}'Impériale.” I doubt whether it will be 
translated; it is too French. Where are 
the Bonibooks and the splendid Knopf 
translations we used to get in the early 
thirties? Instead of these we get the 
worst of Sartre—who has thought of 
publishing his wonderful short stories? 
—Elsa Triolet, the ineffable Simone de 
Beauvoir, and certainly not the best of 
Anouilh and Aymé. As for Paroutaud, 
Gascar, Jarlot, Queneau, Frotté, Dau- 
mal, their names are not even mentioned 
in the Letters from Paris in the avant- 
garde magazines. 

As for “The Plague,” after seventy 
promising pages there is nothing but 
tedious sermonizing, Voltaire’s poem on 
the Lisbon disaster brought up to date: 
le fléau, the plague, the scourge-flail, 
the act of God, explaining nothing, least 





of all the Absurd, which is here an 
assembly-line abstraction, whereas in the 
plays Camus explains nothing but suc- 
teeds completely in relating the Absurd 
fo the Sublime. 

Camus evidently thinks Dr. Rieux, 
the protagonist of the book, an excel- 
deat medical man. With, save the mark, 
poy of symbolic meaning. Dr. Rieux 
snows a plague bacillus when he sees 
Sne. But if you suddenly shouted 
?Groddeck!” at him he would look 


back at you with a long, serious, vapid 
stare before saying: 


The evil that is in the world always 
comes of ignorance, and good intentions 
may do as much harm as malevolence if 
they lack understanding. On the whole, 
men are more good than bad; that, how- 
ever, isn’t the real point. But they are 
more or less ignorant, and it is this that 
we call vice or virtue; the most incor- 
rigible vice being that of an ignorance 
that fancies it knows everything and 
therefore claims for itself the right to kill. 
If we 


Socrates? But what of Hitler? 
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have learned anything in the last few 
years, it is that evil is positive and exists 
for its own sake, that it is substantial 
and not a mere attribute of the good, 
that it can be destroyed but not 

cated,” and is very, very interesting. 
Those terribly ignorant archetypes of 
one aspect of the twentieth century— 
Aretino, Gilles de Retz, Laclos, Sade, 
Mirabeau. Only after a caldron of un- 
holy loves have sung all about one’s 
ears can one be proud of the choice of 
the good, but in “The Plague” all the 


side are like boy 


characters on the right 
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THE YOUNG ISRAEL INSTITUTE 
FOR JEWISH STUDIES 


Sponsored by the 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG ISRAEL 


Announces lectures and classes for the 
fall and spring terms of 1948-49 


45 courses for beginners, intermediates and advanced 
students in the following departments: 


JEWISH HISTORY* «+ 
ETHICS AND PHILOSOPHY* * JEWISH LAWS AND 
CUSTOMS* + CONTEMPORARY JUDAISM 
MISHNAH AND TALMUD 
SOCIAL STUDIES* 


*Approved for Teachers’ Alertness Credits by the State of New York 


A faculty of 30 prominent scholars * Outstanding guest lecturers 


JEWISH 





without enrolling. 


REGISTRATION: Till November 12 e 





Fatt Term: November 1 to February 10—15 weeks. 
Sessions: Mondays to Thursdays—7: 00-8:30 P.M.—8:35-10:00 P.M. 


Fees: $5.00 per course—Maximum fee; $15.00 per term for 3 or 
more courses. You may attend the courses of the first week 


November 1 to 12—9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Fridays and Sundays from 10 A.M. to 2 P.M. 


Phone or write for Bulletin N 
YOUNG ISRAEL INSTITUTE FOR JEWISH STUDIES 
3 West 16th Street © New York 11, N.Y. © WAtkins 9-1525 


DR. SAMSON R. WEISS, Director 
RABSI EPHRAIM H. STURM, Registrar 


Daily from 9 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. 
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En- 


deavor. What we want to know is how 


scouts at a Wednesday Christian 


or why the aberration of the Marquis 
cde Sade turns into the mass psychosis 


of our time. Anyway, there was a 
man in Vienna who said you could 
never cure what I think he called the 
narcissistic psychoses. 


‘Nothing,’ says Camus, “is less sen- 
great mis- 
the 
memory of those who lived through 
them, the grim days of plague do not 
stand like vivid flames but 
rather like the slow, deliberate progress 


sational than pestilence . . . 


fortunes are monotonous. In 


out 


of some monstrous thing crushing out 
all upon its path.” The very juggernaut 
of boredom, I agree, but there must be 
some in which to turn what is 
boring into interesting material for a 
novel. Death becomes an abstraction, 
and the death of ten thousand is not, 
everybody knows, ten thousand times 


more grievous than the death of one 


way 


beloved individual. 

It is impossible to emphasize enough 
the difference in Camus between novel- 
ist and playwright. “Caligula,” the first 
of his two plays, is original but belongs 
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to a genre firmly established by Girau- 
The closest English equivalent, I 
suppose, is Shaw's “Caesar and Cleo- 
patra.’” Giraudoux wrote play after play 


doux 


for an audience which was supposed to 
remember its classical mythology and 
drama well enough to be able to notice 
between 
modern times. He was a master of that 
ironic twisting of comedy which turns 
it suddenly into tragic terror, though 
pity is kept in abeyance by the refusal 
of the apperceptive tragic hero at any 
time to sheathe the brilliant wit which 
is his only real weapon against his fate. 
Gide in “Thésée”’ and Anouilh in ‘‘An- 
tigone” have followed Giraudoux. In 
“Caligula’” Camus carries twentieth- 
century ethics to a reductio ad absurd- 
um, but you don’t think of that while 
reading the play because the action is so 
perfectly contrived and because Calig- 
ula, like Hamlet, is but mad north- 
north-west and mostly endowed with an 


the differences ancient and 


atrocious clairvoyance. This play was 
written in 1938, a year before Hitler 
marched into Poland. And Caligula is 
certainly Hitler, though the parallel is 
never obtrusive or didactic. Cherea, 
Caligula’s admiring enemy, says: 

You can take arms against a vulgar 
tyrant, but cunning is needed to fight 
down disinterested malice. You can only 
urge it on to follow its bent, and bide 
your time until its logic founders in sheer 
lunacy ... all I wish is to regain some 
peace of mind in a world that has re- 
gained a meaning. What spurs me on is 
not ambition but fear, my very reasonable 
fear of that inhuman vision in which my 
life means no more than a speck of dust. 


But it is Caligula’s humor I wish I 
could convey to the reader. 

“Cross Purpose” is about a man who, 
having left his family very early in life, 
returns perversely to his death. He 
knows and he does not know what will 
happen to him. In a desolate nightmare 
country which is here called Bohemia, 
Jan, thirty-eight years old, travels to the 
inn kept by his mother and sister. They 
fail to recognize him, at first. He urges 
his young wife to let him spend the 
night at the inn alone. He is seeking his 
own inescapable doom. And he gets 
“what he wanted; he is with the woman 
he crossed the sea to find.” All this 
could be exasperatingly voulu, but 
Camus’s immense talent makes it won- 
derfully plausible, inevitable, and fatal, 
after the manner of Greek tragedy. The 
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mother's and sister's occupation is thy 
of murdering and robbing their guey 
in their wayside inn. Here, so to sre 
Clytemnestra and Electra murder Ora. 
tes; no man has power or influence 
this barren matriarchy ; and even the oj 
manservant (God) is helpless or 
at any rate lost interest in the hum», 
race. 

Camus has here created a style mir. 
velously suited to the actor’s voice, and 
capable of every variation. The sub 
dued and horrible tension throughoy 
the play is all the more emphatic wher 
at the very end the wife appears to a¢ 
after the murdered Jan. She represen: 
the outside world, and she is the on) 
one who laments, weeps, and complains 
in an expected fashion. The others knox 
their fate and the curse laid on thei; 
house, and submit to it in bitter bu 
restrained rancor. 

The weirdness and terror of agele« 
myth in “Cross Purpose” are all th 
more effective because no indication 
given as to time. Nor as to place, actu.!. 
ly; Bohemia, Limbo, Avernus. This pl: 
is as good as the best of Strindber: 
and if Stuart Gilbert’s excellent trans!:. 
tion is ever used on the stage here | 
will be fun to go, if only to watch th: 
audience fainting in their seats. 

RENE BLANC-ROOS 


Greece Today 


REPORT ON THE GREEKS. Findings 
of a Twentieth Century Fund Team 
which Surveyed Conditions in Gree: 
in 1947. By Frank Smothers, Willian 
Hardy McNeill, Elizabeth Darbish: 
McNeill. Twentieth Century Fun: 
$2.50. 


INCE the end of the war the United 
States has spent close to one billion 
dollars in Greece, a country of about th: 
same population and area as the state o! 
Illinois. The purpose of this expend 
ture, according to President Truman, hi 


been to safeguard Greek independen | 
and democracy from the Commun) 


menace and to set the country on its fee’ 
economically. During the year and : 
half since the enunciation of the Tr: 
man Doctrine Greek economy has stead 
ily deteriorated, Greek democracy hs 
approached the vanishing-point, and th 
guerrillas have grown stronger and mot 
dangerous, recent headlines to the com 
trary notwithstanding. 
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Washington's explanation for this un- 

py state of affairs is simple. The 
guerrillas, with the aid of the northern 
Balkan governments, are fomenting civil 
war and preventing political stability and 
economic recovery. This is only part of 
the story. The other is presented in this 
revealing and readable book—the report 
fa “team” of three investigators who 
visited Greece early in 1947 under the 
sponsorship of the Twentieth Century 
Fund. 

The report first emphasizes the all-per- 
vading fear throughout Greece and 
among all sections of the population— 
fear of right and left extremists within 
the country, and fear of possible Slavic 
invasion from the north. Underlying this 
fear, and to a considerable degree re- 
vonsible for it, is the grinding pov- 
erty of the people. In the countryside 
the peasantry is being squeezed by the 

urcity of good land and the lack of 
capital to buy fertilizer and machinery. 
Before the war the income of the aver- 
age Greek farm family was little more 
than $200 per year, and today it is sub- 
stantially less. In the cities industry is 
operating at far below the pre-war 
level, unemployment is widespread, 
wages are low, and relations between 
employers and employees bad. The av- 
erage laborer does not earn enough to 
support himself, let alone his family. 
White-collar workers are no better off. 

The report makes it clear that these 
conditions are due not only to poor 
natural resources and war devastation 
but also to the inertia and corruption 
of the post-liberation Greek govern- 


Evidence is lacking that the present 
government has even begun to grapple 
purposefully with its economic prob- 
lems. The government itself, with 
the exception of some individual Cabi- 
net ministers, looks to the rich indus- 
trialists and profiteers, and to the hier- 
archy of the army as now constituted, 
as its prime domestic support. In return, 
it favors industrialists and merchants in 
taxation and fiscal policy (p. 74). 


In conversations with leaders of the 
left and center parties the authors found 
a general desire for a peaceful settle- 
ment. This was to be achieved by form- 
ing either a coalition or a center govern- 


} Ment, granting a general amnesty, re- 


forming the army, police, and civil serv- 


ice to make them servants of the state 


rather than of the royalist party, and 
holding new and fair elections. It 
should be kept in mind that this pro- 
gram was being advanced in the spring 
of 1947, when Britain was yielding its 
century-old primacy in Greece to the 
United States. The crucial question at 
that time was whether Washington 
would continue the original Churchill 
policy of maintaining a “‘safe’’ rightist 
government in Athens or whether an 
attempt would be made to broaden the 
government and work out a compro- 
mise solution along the lines indicated 
above. This report suggests that the lat- 
ter policy would have received substan- 
tial support from non-rightist political 
leaders and would have had at least a 
possibility of success. 

In the end, however, Marshall fol- 
lowed Bevin, just as Bevin had followed 
Churchill. The Liberal leader, Sophou- 
lis, was persuaded to join the govern- 
ment, where he soon became, in his own 
words, a “captive liberal.”” The whole 
state apparatus remained an instrument 
of the right. The amnesty that was of- 
fered under such conditions was a mean- 
ingless gesture, and the sporadic clashes 
of rival armed bands inevitably devel- 
oped into the present full-tledged civil 
war. 

Various errors and misinterpretations 
reflect the authors’ unfamiliarity with 
the language and with certain aspects of 
the subject. The names of some Greek 
political leaders and parties are given 
incorrectly. The account of British 
actions in occupied Greece might have 
been different if the authors had read 
the book of General Saraphis. The sec- 
tion on Historical and Foreign Influ- 
ences is superficial and misleading in 
exaggerating the influence of the West 
and misinterpreting and underestimat- 
ing modern Greek culture. 

Despite these shortcomings, the report 
is interesting, valuable, and comprehen- 
sive. In addition to the analysis of eco- 
nomic and political conditions, there are 
chapters on population, health, everyday 
life, education, the church, and the guer- 
rillas. The last is based on a visit to a 
guerrilla hideout in central Greece, and 
is revealing in the light of current de- 
velopments. The authors have carried 
out their assignment well, and their re- 
port is by all odds the best available 
account of Greece today. 

L. S$. STAVRIANOS 
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Personal History 
STALIN AND GERMAN COMMU- 

NISM. By Ruth Fischer. Harvard 

University Press. $8. 

ONTRARY to a common belief 

the eyewitness is rarely an accurate 
witness. His testimony must be treate 
with caution, especially when he is re- 
porting on a historical catastrophe in 
which his whole being and his whole life 
are involved. This is the case with Ruth 
Fischer, the author of these six hundred 
pages on the rise of Stalinism. 

In Vienna, toward the end of World 
War I, Ruth Fischer, as a spirited young 
girl, was drawn, like her two brothers, 
Gerhard and Hans Eisler, into politics, 
body and soul. She became charter 
member number one of the Communist 
Party of Austria. It was soon held in 
check by the Austro-Marxists, and con- 
sequently offered few opportunities to 
an ambitious young woman adverse to 
living in the cold shadow of Otto 
Bauer. She moved to Germany, married 
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ROBERT PENN WARREN: “I 
have read Delmore Schwartz’ 
stories several times, and am 
more impressed with them at 
each reading. I do not see why 
this book should not place him 
quite securely among the very 
best writers of the story we 
now have in America.” 


WALLACE STEVENS: “Delmore 
Schwartz’ thoughtful and ap- 
parently simple pages are the 
pages of the book of the world 
of these years. Nothing much 
seems to happen. Yet when the 
book has been finished, every- 
thing has happened.” 
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into German citizenship, and _ rose 
quickly to high positions in both the 
Party and the 


International. She was elected 


German Communist 
Third 
chairman of the important Berlin or- 
ganization, member of the Central 
Committee, General Secretary, member 
of the Reichstag and of the Presidium 
of the Comintern—a really remarkable 
career for a young woman from the 
Austrian bourgeoisie. It was, however, 
as shortlived as it had been meteoric. 
In 1926 Ruth Fischer was expelled 
from the party. 

Being, 
writer by nature nor a historian, but a 
writer for 


unlike Trotzky, neither a 


political turned 
want of activity, Ruth Fischer is at a 
disadvantage in attempting a complex 
literary work combining reminiscence, 
history, and analysis. The 
reader who, like this reviewer, has 
great respect for her experience and her 


agitator 


pol itical 


suffering, and therefore is intent on 
discovering what she has to offer, soon 
finds himself entangled in a maze of 
details and hair-splitting Marxian 
double-talk that appear increasingly 
repetitious if not irrelevant. A simpler 
but deeper understanding is missing; 
no real answer to the “why” of the 
development which she reports is forth- 
coming. 

The emotional limitations of the 
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work manifest themselves mainly in its 
earlier parts, which deal with the years 
when Ruth Fischer was « Communist 
Party functionary engaged in a bitter 
and pitiless struggle for power within 
the party. After so many fateful years, 
which have dwarfed bad deeds no less 
than good ones, she ought to speak with 
more justice and a grain of humility of 
her predecessors in the party leadership. 
Paul Levi, Reuter, Brandler, and Thal- 
heimer, whatever their faults, had more 
understanding of the possibilities of a 
German revolution than she and her 
friends; they realized long before she 
did that the Russification of the various 
Communist parties, the subordination 
of the left labor movement everywhere 
to the Diktat of the Russian Foreign 
Office, meant corruption, disintegration, 
and defeat—with Hitler as the victor. 
Not that she can be blamed for having 
kept faith and hope for a few years 
longer—but her lack of self-criticism 
and a certain self-righteousness hamper 
her in her present -task. Her ver- 
sion of the decisive events in the de- 
velopment of communism in Germany 
and of the Third International up to 
her expulsion remains, in spite of many 
interesting details, vague and mislead- 
ing. She does not admit that she too, 
while “in power,” was but a Moscow 
tool. Quite naturally she was duly 
slandered and discarded when Stalin 
found in Thaelmann a more docile 
Gauleiter. 

Of course, what for so many believ- 
ers had been incomprehensible during 
the twenties appears obvious today— 
that the Russians were gambling with 
the German revolution while simul- 
taneously making overtures to the Ger- 
man militarists—although Rosa Lux- 
emburg had sensed what was coming, 
and Paul Levi and others had learned 
it from bitter experience. When the 
gamble failed—it cost Moscow nothing, 
German workers paid for it—the stage 
was set for Stalin. Lenin's contention 
that the avant-garde Bolshevik Party 
would perish if the European revolu- 
tion did not materialize came true. The 
Bolsheviks did perish. Stalin and his 
State party replaced them, and the new 
edition of Russian nationalism came 
into being which uses the Red Flag 
as a convenient symbol for attracting 
allies. 

Ruth Fischer gives an excellent, well- 
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documented account of the means and 
methods—bribery, abuse of ideals, mur. 
der—which Stalin employed in subdy. 
ing the Russian, the German, and al! 
the other Communist parties, the same 
methods with which he has been sub. 
duing country after country since the 
war. Writing with more resentment 
than insight, she seems, however, not 
to see that by way of Stalin the back. 
wardness of Russia and Asia is invad. 
ing the Wesx as it has repeatedly done 
before when the West was divided. In 
both methods and aspirations Stalin js 
continuing the expansive imperialist 
politics of the czars. Hence it makes 
little sense to think of him as a traitor 
to the working class: his betrayals take 
place merely on the propaganda level. 
Taking him for what he really is, the 
dictator of a Russia in the throes of in- 
dustrialization—a hundred years after 
the industrialization of England—his 
actions become understandable. Only if 
one thinks of him as an international 
humanist is one confronted with ir. 
reconcilable contradictions. 

Ruth Fischer modestly labels her 
work “A Study in the Origins of the 
State Party,” and she points out how 
much all the other dictators, especially 
Hitler, have learned from Stalin. But 
she also feels that merely to expose 
Stalin’s tricks would be _ insufficient. 
She tries to give her work a wider scope; 
yet being unable to make a clean sweep 
of the illusions and delusions of her 
youth, she remains less effective on this 
score than need be. The aging survivors 
of the great idealistic movement after 
World War I must give to the idealists 
coming out of World War II more rele- 
vant and more precise accounts of their 
experiences. World War III my 
render their reports obsolete but only 
in a narrow sense. To speak the whole 
truth—what other task is more honor 
able, of more enduring value, or more 
difficult? FRANZ HOELLERING 
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Fiction in Review 








LTHOUGH by any firm literary 
A standards Irwin Shaw’s ‘The Young 
Lions” (Random House, $3.95) is not 
an arresting performance, I found it a 
good deal more interesting than either 

s plays or his much-admired short 
stories. Indeed, ordinary technical gifts 
aside, it seems to me to be his first work' 
to carry any significant promise for the 
future. The advance may be due simply 
to the fact that the loose structure of the 
novel gives Mr. Shaw more room to 
in than does the strict 
short-story form or the play. Or it may 
be only that the author, having grown 
more mature, is more capable of seeing 
the world complexly. But I suspect that 
neither of these is the real explanation 
of the new quality that appears, how- 


move around 


ever submerged, in Mr. Shaw’s present 
book—that, rather, what we have here 
is an initial demonstration of a change 
that will be increasingly urged upon lib- 
erals and liberal fiction. Mr. Shaw has 
his career been a clear 
spokesman of his well-meaning genera- 
tion. When liberalism took its boldest 
stand on a hatred of war, Mr. Shaw 
raised the bones of the war dead. When 
liberalism had had its surfeit of quiet- 
ism, Mr. Shaw issued the call to action. 
When resistance mobilized, Mr. Shaw 
was in the forefront of the celebrants 
of the fighting democratic spirit. When 
the open enemy of fascism abroad had 
been conquered, Mr. Shaw was quick to 
name the lurking enemies of democracy 
within our walls. As an artist he has 
been an exemplary citizen—devoted, en- 
ergetic, too intelligent to be too pious 
yet too pious to be disturbing, his tal- 
ents as a writer beautifully tuned to the 
intellectual pitch of his society. But at 
last, after its long period of sounding 
on one note—the note of political de- 
cency—this society gives signs of having 
to recognize the existence of a much 
fuller scale of human motives and val- 
ues. Did decency alone win the war, 
and, if so, why is it not able to win the 
peace? What is the tension that, in our 
own country, holds the forces of good 
and evil in such delicate equilibrium ? 
The more such questions press them- 
selves upon the liberal citizen, moving 
him to free himself from the easy 
formulations to which he has been in 


throughout 


bondage in recent years, the more the 
liberal artist is also freed for his original 
job as explorer of the complexities. 
This is the new freedom that now 
appears, if only by hints, in Mr. Shaw's 
novel. Actually, there is but a single 
whole chapter in “The Young Lions” 
which is truly novelistic in the sense of 
blending the familiar and the surprising 
in human character in such a way as to 
enlarge our notion of life’s possivilities 
—the chapter, early in the book, which 
describes the death of a rascally old Jew; 
and no doubt our pleasure in the scene 
at Ackerman’s deathbed is increased by 
our relief that a writer who has always 
been so solemn about the problem of 
anti-Semitism can handle a highly am- 
biguous Jewish character so lightly. For 
the rest, Mr. Shaw's new impulse to 
exploration is as yet largely an undevel- 
oped element in his narrative. The fa- 
miliar and the surprising, in “The 
Young Lions,” are not so much blended 
as introduced side by side, and the fa- 
miliar is still all too often the cliché. 
“The Young Lions” is a war novel 
with three main characters, one German 
and two Americans. The German is 
Christian Diestl, an ordinary, normal, 
attractive young man corrupted by a sys- 
tem to which he has given himself in 
idealism; the Americans are Noah Ack- 
erman, a lonely Jewish youngster, and 
Whitacre, a semi-intellectual connected 
with the theater, both of whom improve 
their moral destinies in service of a sys- 
tem which, whatever its faults, is basi- 
cally worthy of their commitment to it. 
None of Mr. Shaw’s three chief figures 
is particularly commanding, nor is his 
comparative study in social determinism 
finally rewarding. Diestl, the author's 
most ambitious pertrait, instead of de- 
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veloping as a coherent individual turns 
out to be little more than half Holly- 
wood hero and half Hollywood mon- 
ster; Noah, for all his innocent appeal 
at the start of the story, is merely a 
stock American soldier at its end; Whit- 
acre is much more admired by Mr. Shaw 
than he deserves to be; and the contrast 
between the two social systems, the 
Nazi and the democratic, proceeds by 
insights that have been available to fic- 
tion for well over a decade. The fact 
that, despite this much of the dull or 
obvious, “The Young Lions” is interest- 
ing at all must be wholly ascribed, I 
think, to the little twists and complica- 
tions that Mr. Shaw works into his main 
outlines of plot and character-drawing— 
the débicle, for example, of Noah's at- 
tempt to win the respect of his camp- 
mates by proving that a Jew is not 
afraid to fight; or Whitacre’s unexpect- 
edly ill-humored response to Noah's 
first effort at alliance; or Mr. Shaw's 
understated demonstration of the neces- 
sity of a man’s staying with a company 
where he has friends; or the motivation 
for Christian's betrayal of an old com- 
rade who deserts in Paris. There are any 
number of such small moments which 
indicate that somewhere within him Mr. 
Shaw has the novelist’s power—if he 
but has the courage fully to release it— 
to overturn the conventions of truth and 
dig up a few of the real facts about 
people and the societies they create. For 
it of course still takes great courage as 
well as taste, whatever the pressure of 
complexity from the world around us, 
to throw off the soothing oversimplifica- 
tions that have passed for thinking 
among liberals and stop writing sen- 
tences like the following: “Are these 
the people, created in greatness by the 
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work of Jefferson and Franklin... are 
these the bitter farmers and hunters and 
craftsmen who came out of the wilder- 
mess, furious for liberty and justice, is 
thi Ss the 
Whitman?” To Mr. 


must be reported of 


giants sung by 


Shaw's 


new world 
credit it 
that it 


as this. 


his novel 
has only a few passages as bad 


But 


many. 


few are disastrously too 
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, ‘HE announcement that Groucho 
Marx had written—or at least 
helped a comedy must have 


raised high hopes 


Drama 











to write 
in other breasts be- 
hological figure 


Eulenspiegel or 


sides mine. He is a myt 
as mysterious as Til 
Mr. Punch. One could not have been 
more surprised to hear that Mickey 
Mouse had turned author. What quips 
and cranks, what wild waggeries might 
one not legitimately expect? 
who know him as a 


Even by those 


man rather than a myth, Groucho is 
said to be a fellow of infinite and un- 
expected jest. A bad play from his pen 
would be bound, it seemed, to be at 
least bad in some strange and probably 
delightful Who possibly 
have supposed that he could turn out 
what looks like the work of some weary 
hack and so closely resembles countless 
other plays that it is difficult to believe 
one has not seen it before? Yet that is 
“Time for Eliz- 


way. could 


no unfair description of 


abeth.’’ Norman Krasna, the co-author, 


ible for two 
and I sup- 


has previously been respons 


lively if eadaiuad farces, 
pose it is his hand alone of which one 
sees traces. But even he is very far from 
being at his best, and Mr. Marx seems 
only to have slowed him down. 

The ° with which the com- 
edy slllaines to deal is that of the 
harassed business executive who decides 
to retire and to get away from it all. 
No doubt something original, or at least 
could be szid on this 


authors have chosen to 


pro yb lem” 


something true, 
subject, but the ; 
treat it exclusively in terms of the most 
familiar fictional clichés. Act I shows 
the hero bullied beyond endurance by 
the big boss and reaches its climax 
when, in the inevitable scene, he tells 
the big boss where to get off. Act II is 
devoted to disillusionments of a 
Florida ee i into which wander 
comic-strip neighbors who disapprove 
of drinking, don’t know how to play 
bridge, and try to sell burial lots. Act 
III is taken up with the arrival, just at 
the moment when everything seems 
darkest, of the big boss, who now real- 
izes that he can't make washing-ma- 
chines without the man he kicked out 
at the end of Act I. Shades of Winchell 
Smith! This conclusion has been in- 
evitable from the moment the opening 
situation was stated, and every turn of 
the plot can be anticipated at least ten 
minutes before it occurs. Oddest of all, 
pethaps, is the fact that the dialogue is 
almost completely devoid of lines funny 
even in intention. 

What, however, the present writer 
finds still harder to forgive is what he 
regards as the treachery of the more 


the 
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famous of the two authors. Groucho has 
always been an almost terrifyingly 

il figure. He seems to stand as one 
of the embodiments of the eternal 
Spirit Which Denies. Can it possibly 
be that when he takes off his cork mus- 
tache he is only a very ordinary citizen 
devoted to sentimental platitudes an4 
to the crassest possible convictions con- 
cerning what constitutes success in life? 
I do not believe that this is what he is 
really like, but I am sorry that he made 
it possible even to ask the question. He 
business flattering anyone's 
prejudices, least of all those of the 
tired business man of a generation ago. 
Does he not know that even in popu- 
lar literature the business man as hero 
and commercial success as an ideal 
went out years ago? Hasn't he read 
“The Hucksters” or seen “Allegro” ? 


Records 


OZART’S Piano Quartet in G 
minor (K. 478) has been re- 
corded for Columbia by George Szell 
and Messrs. Roismann, Kroyt, and 
Schneider of the Budapest Quartet (Set 
773, $4.75). The work is not one of 
Mozart's greatest, but has its wonderful 
moments; the warmth, grace, and sensi- 
tiveness of the string playing are in 
striking contrast with the cold, brittle 
rattling off of the piano part; and Co- 
lumbia’s contribution is several different 
varieties of badly reproduced sound. 
From Mercury comes a set (DM-3, 
$6.55) with some of the different vari- 
eties of bad rausic that Shostakovitch is 
capable of—in his String Quartet Opus 
73, recorded by the Fine Arts Quartet 
of the American Broadcasting Company, 
the group which broadcasts from Chi- 
cago Sunday mornings at 11 for the 
A. B. C. network outside of New York. 
It plays well; and the performance is 
reproduced with a live distinctness that 
is excessively and unpleasantly sharp. 
Mercury also has issued a set (DM- 
23, $3.93) of Tchaikovsky's Overture 
“1812” recorded by Mengelberg with 
the Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orches- 
tra in 1942 for Telefunken (now ac- 
quired by Czechoslovakia). It has pro- 
vided an opportunity to confirm my 
recollection that the work has some fine 
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things along with its climactic vulgari- 
ties, and also my recollection of Mengel- 
berg’s fussing and underscoring. And it 
aiso has provided a yardstick for measur- 
ing the achievement of London Decca. 
Except for occasional defects like the 
faintness of the solo woodwinds on the 
first side, the peor monitoring of the 
beginning of the fff passages for bas- 
soons, cellos, and basses a minute later 
(and surfaces are very noisy), the Tele- 
funken recording is impressive, produc- 

ga rich over-all sound and enormous 
sonorities at the end. But it is reduced to 
insignificance by the Decca recording of 
the same orchestra’s performance of 
Berlioz’s “Fantastic” Symphony under 
Van Beinum. 

I compared this recording of the 
“Fantastic” with the RCA Victor record- 

z of Monteux’s performance with the 
San Francisco Symphony when I got 
back to New York, and found, as I had 
remembered, that the RCA Victor pro- 
duced a rich sonority in which was sub- 
merged much of the detail reproduced 
with marvelous distinctness by the 
Decca. Moreover the Victor reproduced 
the playing of a decidedly less-than-first- 
rate orchestra, whereas what the Decca 
reproduced with such clarity and refine- 
ment of beautiful sound was playing of 
extraordinary finish and sensitiveness by 
an orchestra whose personnel and disci- 
pline made it one of the world’s great- 
est. And, as someone remarked, it was 
an astonishing paradox that a French 
conductor should be producing the lush 
sound, and a Dutch conductor and or- 
chestra the light, transparent one. 

[ also listened again to the Columbia 
recording of the Budapest Quartet’s per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Opus 18 No. 6, 
and found that on my wide-range ma- 
chine it produced an even shriller and 
sharper sound than on the limited-range 
machine on which I had played it in the 
country. And, finally, I compared the 
English Decca recording of Debussy’s 
“Iberia” made by Miinch and the Paris 
Conservatory Concerts Orchestra with 
the Columbia recording made by Reiner 
and the Pittsburgh Symphony, and 
found that neither performance is good 
but Miinch’s handling of the second and 
third movements makes his by far the 
worse performance of the two, and that 
his is reproduced with more beauty and 
clarity but the Reiner is reproduced not 
at all badly, 
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Rebuilding Japan: 
Fears and Realities 


Dear Sirs: Harold Strauss’s rebuttal [in 
The Nation, August 21} of my analy- 
sis of Japan's economic dilemma is 
predicated upon the assumption that 
any attempt to rehabilitate Japanese in- 
dustry and trade is morally reprehen- 
sible because it would be detrimental 
to the interests of the nations of Asia. 
This is an argument which echoes some 
of the understandable fears voiced re- 
peatedly not only by the Chinese but 
by the press of the other countries 
which have suffered at the hands of the 
Japanese militarists, but it is neverthe- 
less an argument which disregards the 
fundamental realities of Far Eastern 
economy. 

It is well to bear in mind that the 
socio-economic structure of the whole 
of Asia is chiefly pre-industrial and that 
the rate of recovery of the war-shat- 
tered Philippines and of | strife-torn 
China and India and the other nations 
on the continent will be paced by their 
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ability to obtain imports of machinery 
and equipment in sufficient quantity to 
develop their natural resources, and of 
light manufactures to raise the standard 
of living of their populations. Japan's 
geographical position, combined with 
technical know-how and a sizable in- 
dustrial plant capable of rehabilitation 
and conversion to peaceful require- 
ments, makes it the most logical and she 
cheapest source of supply. The presence 
here in Tokyo of trade missions from 
India, China, Siam, and the Philip- 
Pines is an indication that although still 
cautious, still suspicious, these countries 
are becoming increasingly aware of the 
advantage of trading with a defeated 
and disarmed Japan. 

Mr. Strauss would seem to have for- 
gotten that the tables have been turned: 
stripped of military power, the Japa- 
nese are in no position to drive hard 
bargains—they have assumed the role 
of petitioners instead of aggressors. The 
fact that they are unable to produce 
enough food to supply their needs and 
are now powerless to obtain it by force 
underscores the subservience of Japan's 
economy to the economy of other Asi- 
atic areas richer in natural resources. It 
is difficult to see how this dependence, 
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Crossword Puzzle No. 282 


BY FRANK W. LEWIS 
















































































1 2 3 5 {6 v 5 
1 1 
12 15 
1 15 1 
1 iP 
“ 
2 
30 
ACROSS A candidate who lost, sat in a cape 


1, 17, and 10 Not necessarily the 
House of Morgan. (3, 5, 4, 4, 5) 

5 Such a vial as belongs in the mint. 
(6) 

10 See 1 across. 

11 Get the animal out of the road, I’m 
all upset! (9) 

12 Is found in the midst of down- 
pours, though comparatively dry. 
(7) 

13,28 Proverbial spoilers. (3, 4, 5) 

14 How the Senate gets worsted. (6) 

15 No time to get together! (4, 3) 

18 Cultivate dessert? It’s O. K. with 
all but four of 19. (7) 

21 Has sat in the third highest posi- 
tion in the country. (6) 

24 The long and short of it. (7) 

26 Not necessarily a Yankee blow. (7) 

27 A gentleman’s is novel, but not 
necessarily perfect. (9) 

28 See 13. 

29 What the man referred to by 30 did. 
(6) 

80 and 6 Descriptive of the man who 
was married in 1 across. (8, 3, 4) 


DOWN 


1 Bad art associated with the begin- 
ning of a tell-tale ride. (6) 

2 Remove a sort of Line-a-time. (9) 

8 The skinny side of an animal. (7) 


4 
wrong-end-to. (7) 

6 See 30. 

7 Home of a bandit chieftain. (5) 

8 Coals, yet subordinate ones. (8) 

9 o find it in a bad sort of mess. 


16 This is opened at either end. (5, 4) 
17 See 1 across. 
19 a this, and you can then get 18. 
‘ 
20 The answer to this is armadillo. (6) 
21 How to make a singer out of a sort 
of artisan. (7) 
22 A tropic fruit. (7) 
23 How a deer’s taken out. (6) 
25 Iris florentina. (5) 
ounun{} enum 


i 
SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 281 


ACROSS :—1 DECAMP; 10 NORTH POLE; 
11 LAUDS; 12 TORNADO: 13 and 5&6 
LEATHER-COVERED; 14 DEBIT; 16 IM- 
PLEMENT; 18 BEEFEATER; 20 MINOR; 
22 SIZABLE; 24 GIRASOL; 26 UMBER: 27 
VORACIOUS; 28 and 29 HOBSON'S 
CHOICE. 


DOWN :—2 ERROR; 3 ATHWART; 4 PROS- 
ODIST; 5 CREEL; 6 VULGATE; 7 ROUGH- 
HEWN; 8 DESERET; 9 UNITED; 15 BEEL- 
ZEBUB; 17 PAREGORIC; 18 BISMUTH; 19 
EMBARGO; 20 MOROCCO; 21 RBLISH; 23 
ELVES; 25 STOIC 
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instead of supporting, could interfere 
with the efforts toward economic self. 
determination of the nations in these 
areas. 

By what criteria is the recognition of 
the need for an exchange and pooling 
of resources politically suspect and 
amoral? Is it necessary to point out that 
the basic fallacy of the doctrine of 
geographic determinism used by the 
Japanese militarists to justify aggres. 
sion was precisely its denial of the con. 
cept of economic interdependence? The 
Zaibatsu and the mnilitarists wanted 
dominance of the Far East, not free 
trade; to confuse their argument with 
the conclusion drawn in my article is 
dangerous shortsightedness. It is dan- 
gerous because we cannot overlook the 
facts that the roots of fascism every- 
where are economic as well as political 
and that both Mussolini and the Japanese 
militarists used the pretext that small 
nations poor in resources could only ob- 
tain vitally meeded raw materials and 
food by force in order to enlist popu- 
lar support for their aggressive policies. 
It is dangerous because unless we make 
an attempt to alleviate the internal pres- 
sures of the Japanese economy, we can- 
not hope to create conditions which 
would preclude the revival of militar. 
ism or the emergence of other extreme 
philosophies. 

I have no quarrel with the alternative 
solutions advocated by Mr. Strauss: a 
world-wide campaign against immigra- 
tion barriers and an extensive program 
of birth control for Japan. However, 
there is an unfortunate and tremendous 
gap between admirable goals and the 
limitations of time and reality. I am not 
as sanguine as Mr, Strauss seems to be 
on the prospect of universal acceptance 
of an enlightened immigration policy 
in the foreseeable future. And it is rele- 
vant to point out once more that de- 
spite the fact that birth control was 
practiced in the twenties (as it is today 
for that matter), the population of 
Japan increased from 55,000,000 in 
1920 to 63,000,000 in 1930, and that 
no country in the world has yet em- 
barked on a rational demographic pro- 
gram. It would be truly remarkable if 
one were developed in Japan, where 
the social sciences are in their infancy 
and where the scientific method itself 
has been only sporadically applied. 

YOLE GRANADA 
Tokyo, September 3 


[Yole Granada is the author of the 
article Should We Rebuild Japan? whith 
appeared in The Nation of August 14.] 
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Molloy, Not Malloy 


Dear Sirs: In your issue of September 
25 there is a review by Mildred Adams 
of the new edition of ‘Dofia Barbara,” 
by Romulo Gallegos. I wish to point 
out that the translator is Robert Mol- 
loy—not Malloy. The fault is not yours, 
as the original publisher did not take 
the trouble to get the name right, and 
the new edition only perpetuates the 
error. Robert Molloy is the author of 
“Pride's Way” and other books. Trans, 
lators are so often the victims of neglect 
in this country that I think it would be 
good of you to make a note of this. 

WILLIAM MCFEE 
New York, September 24 


Exchange Department 


Dear Sirs: 1 would be glad to exchange 
my copies of The Nation for canceled 
postage stamps from someone in a for- 
eign country, preferably Newfoundland, 
New Zealand, or some British colony. 
I can also offer some back issues on this 
basis. Interested readers may write me 
at Post Office Box 1411, Richmond. 
BEN ALLEN FIELDS 

Richmond, Va., September 20 


Dear Sirs: I am a Socialist law student. 
If any young readers of your journal 
are interested in exchanging The Na- 
tion for the New Statesman and Nation 
and/or correspondence, would they 
write to me at 39 Clarence Avenue, II- 
ford, Essex? A. J. DAVIDSON 
Ilford, England, September 8 
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to be sent to one address—— 
desk copy supplied free 


Address your order to 


The NATION 


TWENTY VESEY STREET 
New York 7, N. ¥. 




















Green 4bcres 


CENTRAL VALLEY, W&. Y. 
Swimming pool ¢ Golf © Tennis © Television 
Cnexcelle?d Music snd Book Library 
An Adult Resort 45 Miles from New York City 
Telephone: HIGHLAND MILLS 3071 

















FARMS &@ ACREAGE 
MODERNIZED six-room house; bath; oi 


burner: new roof; concrete cellar; good barn; 
25 acres; half an hour from Tanglewood. 
$9.500. Berkshire Farm Agency, East Chat- 
ham, N. Y. 


POSITIONS 
CANADIAN, McGill graduate in Arts and 


Law, seeks position with American progres- 
sive agency or labor union. Box 1791, 
c/o The Nation. 








WANTED 





INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION or or- 
ganization. Man, Ph.D., almost §0 years old, 
many years experience in the educational 
field as a college professor and as counsellor, 
naturalized American citizen, special interest 
in (social) psychology, four languages, 
many years residence abroad, is looking for 
better opportunity, e. g. counsellor, coordi- 


nator of programs for foreign students, etc. 
t prog f 














Box 1792, c/o The Nation. 
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WCFM 


Because WCFM is important to liberals 
throughout the country, we have consti- 
tuted ourselves a National Campaign Com- 
mittee and urge you to ACT without delay: 


Marquis W. Childs, Chairman 
Paul Kellogg Wendell Berge 
William M. Leiserson John M. Carmody 
Eduard C. Lindeman Mrs. Raymond Clapper 
Robert R. Nathan James A. Cobb 
Adolph J. Sabath Leon Henderson 
Jerry Voorhis Sidney Hollander, Sr. 
William E. Warne Mordecai Johnson 


The Cooperative Broadcasting Association is 
presently offering to the public 13,355 shares of 
its preferred stock at a par value of $10.00 per 
share; and 491 shares of its common stock at a 
par value of $100.00 per share are being offered 
to consumer cooperatives. No underwriting 
discounts or commissions will be incurred in 
connection with this offering. It is estimated 
that the expenses to be incurred in connection 
with this offering will not exceed one dollar 
and fifty-five cents per unit on the preferred 
stock, and eighteen cents per unit on the com- 
mon steck. Total estimated expenses, $20,788.63. 
The net proceeds of this offering will be used 
for the completion and development of broad- 
casting station WCFM and for operating 
capital. 


Because these securities are believed to be ex- 
empt from registration, they have not been 
registered with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission; but such exemption, if available, 
does not indicate that the securities have been 
either approved or disapproved by the Com- 
mission or that the Commission has considered 
the accuracy or completeness of the statements 
in this communication 


—going on the ai 
on October 20t 


—a new sounding boar: 
for liberal thought 
in the nation’s capital! 


@ In the nation’s capital, co-ops are opening a listene 
owned FM station—WCFM—under the direction « 
local co-op leaders. 


M@ WCF is strategically located . . . a sounding boa 
for liberal thought and expression . . . key station an 
pilot plant for a progressive U. S. radio network. 


i $118,000 has already been subscribed—enough t 
put the station on the air, but sufficient operating capi 
tal is needed to make it possible for WCFM to do it 
challenging job. 


MH You can help put WCFM on the air by signing th 
form below and becoming a preferred stockholde 
entitled to 6% cumulative dividends as earned. 


Subscribe Now! 


SEND CHECK OR PLEDGE WITH THIS COUPON 
(SERRE RRRERRR RRR 


Mail to: 

WCFM, Cooperative Broadcasting Association, 
1120 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 


(] I subscribe to shares ($10.00 ea.) preferre 


stock, total $ of WCFM payable o 





(date) e 





() Please send further information. 


NAME 





(PLEASE PRINT) 


ADDRESS 








SIGNATURE. 





| 











